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I HE TAJ mahal and the other monuments of Agra are the proud 
possessions not only of the citizens of Agra but also of the whole world. 
There are few other monuments that are so well preserved. Every year 
thousands of visitors come to Agra to see for themselves what the Indian 
rulers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries achieved with their fabulous 
wealth. With their solidity of construction and grace of appearance these 
monuments are unique examples of the builders’ art 4o'br«fifflhd anywhere 
in the world. 

An effort has been made in the following pages to provide the intel¬ 
ligent visitor a reliable guide to these monuments with glimpses of the men 
who built them and the Indian society of those days. 

A departure has been made from the usual pattern of guide books by 
giving translations of the various inscriptions. A short account of the old 
gardens established in the area has also been added. The attention of the 
readers is also drawn to the poem written by Shah Jahan on the Taj Mahal. 

I am grateful to the Superintendent, Northern Circle, Archaeological 
Survey of India for permitting the reproduction of the Frontis and several 
photographs as well as 5 Survey plans in the present book. The other photo¬ 
graphs are by Mr. R. R. Bharadwaj of Bombay who has been able to capture, 
some intimate impressions of the Taj and other monuments. 


B. D. Sanwal 
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Introduction 


Ei very tourist, who comes to South Asia, must come to Agra and 
see the Taj. Even if he is pressed for time or he is just passing over India en 
route to another country, he must pay a flying visit to Agra, have a look at 
the Taj and then resume the journey. Every school-going child throughout 
the world knows about the Taj, has seen its photographs, and one of his ardent 
wishes is to come himself to India to see it. With the present-day development 
in air transport many more people can now fulfil their desire to see this re¬ 
markable marble building with their own eyes. 

The best way to come to Agra is to start the journey from Delhi. Most 
International Airlines touch at Delhi and people from all over the world find 
that the easiest place to get to in India is the Capital. There are a number of 
good hotels in Delhi which cater to all tastes and standards. There is a daily 
return service of the Indian Airlines from Delhi to Agra. Agra can also be 
reached by fast train service from Delhi. There are several fast services bet¬ 
ween Delhi and Agra and most of these have air-conditioned coaches at¬ 
tached. From March to October travel in air-conditioned coaches is the most 
comfortable way of moving about in India. Quite a lot of people, however, 
prefer to come to Agra by road. In Delhi, spacious American-built taxis are 
available which take the tourist to Agra and all the important historical sites 
in the neighbourhood. If the traveller is coming to Agra by road, he will be 
well advised to stop for a short while at Mathura and see its Archaeological 
Museum. In this museum he will be taken back to the India of nearly two 
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thousand years ago. In particular, the statue of the Buddha with a flowing 
robe and a most benign expression of peace and goodwill is well worth a 
visit. The visitor will remember that even in those early days there was con¬ 
stant intercourse between ancient Greece and India. He will also find that 
there is a well-marked consanguinity between the sculptures found in ancient 
Greece and ancient India in their simplicity of style and boldness of execution. 

When the visitor comes to Agra, he will find several good hotels. The 
Hotz family runs the well-known Laurie’s Hotel which provides air-condi¬ 
tioned rooms, quiet comfort and excellent cuisine at moderate prices. The 
family originally emigrated from Switzerland and has been in the hotel busi¬ 
ness in India for over fifty years. Recently, the premier silk manufacturers 
of Banaras have opened Clark’s Shiraz Hotel which is fully air-conditioned 
and from whose Moghal Room on the roof an excellent view of the Taj and 
the Fort can be had. There are several other places where the tourist can find 
attractive surroundings at reasonable prices. Local taxis are also available at 
most of these hotels. The traveller should, however, fix the charges with the 
taxi-drivers beforehand for visits to places planned by them as the taxis in 
Agra are not metered. The local hoteliers will help in arranging these details. 

1 here is also a well-run tourist office housed in the Agra Club premises 
and opposite the main Post Office on the road to the Taj. Excellent tourist 
pamphlets and guide-books are available and tourists will be well advised 
to take advantage of the facilities offered. 

If the traveller has a little more leisure at his disposal he may take a taxi 
from Agra and visit Jaipur on his journey back to Delhi. He could do this by 
visiting Fatehpur-Sikri, Bharatpur and Deeg on the way. A visit to Bharatpur, 
Deeg and Jaipur from Agra would provide a complete picture to a foreign 
tourist of the conditions prevailing in India from the 14th to the 18th centuries. 
India in those days was something like the Holy Roman Empire of the Middle 
Ages in Europe. There was an overlord in Agra or Delhi and there were 
numerous local princes throughout the country avowing or disavowing 
allegiance to the overlord depending upon the latter’s might. During these 
centuries, the overlord in Delhi or Agra was generally a Muslim belonging 
to the warlike tribes from North-Western India, and the local princes were 
mainly Hindus with a sprinkling of Muslim chiefs who had come down to 
India earlier and had already been absorbed in the Indian political system, 
hereas Agra was the centre of a foreign military supremacy, Jaipur was 
capital of a Hindu piincipaiity closely allied in customs, traditions and 
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history with the local people over whom the prince ruled. A visit to Jaipur is 
thus a necessary supplement to a visit to Agra. 

The tourist, who visits Agra, does not only want to know the dimensions 
of the buildings he sees but is also keen to learn about the people who built 
them, their ways of living and the general social conditions in the days when 
the monuments were built. He wants to know something about the history 
of the rulers, who built magnificent buildings in and around Agra and the 
craftsmen who helped them build these magnificent monuments. A short 
historical and descriptive account of Agra is, therefore, given in the following 
paragraphs which will help the tourist in appreciating the social milieu of 
these monuments at the time of their construction. 

Agra is situated 140 miles or 225 km. from Delhi by road. Ancient rec¬ 
ords about the city are not available. It is, however, definite that in the first 
millennium before and after Christ, Mathura and Delhi were prosperous 
cities, as they were the capitals of their respective principalities. A fine school 
of architecture and sculpture already existed in the neighbourhood of Mathura 
dating back to ancient times. The red and grey sandstone available in the 
neighbourhood lent itself easily to sculpture, and some of the finest pieces of 
Indian carving and stone-work dating from these early days are to be seen 
in the Mathura museum. A smaller township existed on the site of the present 
city of Agra, and a small local fort known as the fort of Badalgarh, occupied 
the site of the present Agra Fort from the 11th to the 15th centuries. In 1504 
the then Afghan ruler of Delhi decided to shift his capital to Badalgarh. About 
this time, the Muslim rulers in Delhi had realised that it was not difficult to 
subdue and control the fertile Gangetic plains, but that their control over the 
Gangetic basin had to be defended against attacks by independent Hindu 
chieftains who had established themselves in the dry and arid regions of 
Rajasthan and the lulls of Central India. The natural road from these places 
to the Gangetic plains lay in the neighbourhood of Agra. There is a spur of 
the Rajputana ranges that juts out towards Agra and the road to Jaipur lies 
along this ridge. South of Agra lies also the road to Gwalior and Central 
India. It w r as, therefore, natural for the rulers in Delhi to establish themselves 
in some strength in the neighbourhood of modern Agra. From 1504 up to 
1707 the capital of the Muslim rulers of the Indo-Gangetic plains remained 
at Agra. 

The rulers of Agra found at hand a large number of local craf tsmen who 
could carve exquisite patterns and designs for Hindu temples and palaces 
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on sandstone and marble. Their services were utilized by the new rulers under 
the supervision of Muslim superintendents. Their first buildings in Agra 
follow the traditional Indian style. This consisted of straight pillars and straight 
beams with brackets supporting a flat roof. The practice was then changed 
gradually and the craftsmen were instructed to build some arches and domes. 
It will be seen that in the ear Her buildings, these rounded forms of architecture 
are absent and that they predominate in the buildings of a later period. The 
general development, however, is gradual and the absorption by older styles 
of newer designs is both graceful and effective. The details of this development 
will be examined later when individual buildings are described. 

Let us now revert to the India of the early 16th century. That was when 
the Tudors were consolidating themselves in England, America was being 
discovered and Leonardo da Vinci was creating his masterpieces in Italy. 
In India the whole country was in turmoil. The cavalry of independent Hindu 
princes in different parts of the country fought against one another according 
to the prescribed rules of Hindu chivalry and had been pushed out from the 
towns and cities of the Northern plains. Armies of Afghan and Central Asian 
horsemen had vanquished indigenous Hindu cavalry; and had established 
themselves as overlords in different parts of the Indo-Gangetic plains. There 
were two main reasons for tins defeat in battle. One was the superiority of 
the Central Asian horses over Indian horses as regards both speed and hardi¬ 
ness. The other was that the horsemen from Afghanistan and Central Asia 
had been converted to Islam immediately before their coming to India. Islam 
gave them an irrepressible sense of mission worthy of this life and the here¬ 
after. For centuries, these horsemen from Afghanistan and Central Asia had 
been coming to the western parts of India and returning to their homelands 
after barter deals when that part of India was ruled by capable and strong 
chiefs. When the administration in the Punjab was weak, these trading cara¬ 
vans turned themselves into bands of freebooters. Islam, however, provided 
them with more cogent reasons for establishing themselves as rulers in parts 
of the Indian sub-continent. One such reason was to wean away the popula¬ 
tion from idol worship and superstitions by destroying their temples and 
insisting to all that God was one and that He could not be portrayed in human 
or animal forms. The vastness of the country, however, made the conversion 
of the people to Islam impossible. Therefore, the mission of Islam was satisfied 
when the temples were destroyed and idolaters were not allowed to build 
large temples again. The peasantry continued to till the land and the crafts- 
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men continued to work for the benefit of their new masters. It was also found 
that a small army of foreign cavalry could not control the countryside on its 
own. Therefore, the larger Hindu States were dissolved, but the Hindu chief¬ 
tains and noblemen were allowed to keep their smaller domains, provided 
they posed no military threat to the foreign rulers. About 1500 this political 
system had been firmly established in Northern India. The Muslim generals 
and princes belonging to different Afghan tribes strove amongst themselves 
to become the overlords, whereas the local smaller Hindu chiefs were allowed 
to continue as before. The Hindu chiefs were subservient to the Afghan over- 
lords and their allegiance changed whenever the Muslim generals or princes 
were replaced in internecine wars one by the other. Ihese Muslim princes 
had their bases in Afghanistan. They belonged to the different tribes inhabiting 
different parts of that country and they recruited their armies from their own 
tribesmen. It will be seen that in those days there were constant comings and 
goings between Afghanistan and Northern India. In the and regions of 
Rajasthan and the hills of Central India, however, independent Hint u sove¬ 
reigns maintained their rule. These were the descendants of the Hindu princes 
who had been pushed out from the plains of Hindusthan by the Muslim con¬ 
querors. There was, however, little unity amongst the Hindu sovereign princes 
or between different Muslim princes even amongst themselves. India was a 
house divided against itself. 

About 1200 the Mongols coming from outer Mongolia had overrun the 
Muslim kingdoms in Central Asia, Iran and Iraq. These Mongols had then 
moved on and settled in Turkey. They penetrated as far west as Hungary 
and the Don basin in the Ukraine. After the overthrow of the earlier king¬ 
doms in Central Asia, the Mongol chiefs permanently settled there and built 
powerful states with Samarkand and Bokhara as the capitals. Originally, 
these Mongol horsemen had a Lamaist religion but were converted to Islam 
when they had stayed long in Samarkand and Central Asia. Hordes ol these 
horsemen also came to India from time to time but were defeated and pushed 
back by the local Muslim chiefs belonging to the different Afghan tribes. 
In 1398, Mongol armies under Timur invaded North India and the country¬ 
side was laid waste and hundreds of thousands massacred. It was recorded 
that Timur took pride in displaying pyramids of human heads and is reported 
to have ordered several massacres solely for this purpose while he was in India. 
Timur however, did not tarry long in India, and made no effort to conquer 
the country. He came and went as a scourge and left the populace witi nothing 
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but ghastly memories of his visitation. After his death the Central Asian king¬ 
dom of Samarkand broke up into smaller principalities. Towards the end 
of the 15th century Babur occupied the principality of Ferghana, which is 
located in modern Uzbekistan. He was in the fifth generation from Timur on 
the father’s side and the supreme ambition of his life was to seize Samarkand 
and seat himself on Timur’s throne. At that time the Shaibani chiefs were 
ruling in Samarkand. The conflict between Timur’s descendants and the 
Uzbegs of the Shaibani dynasty continued for the next two centuries. Babur, 
however, could not retain Samarkand for long, although he occupied it for 
short periods, and ultimately the Uzbegs drove him out of Central Asia. Babur 
then established himself as the ruler of Kabul in 1504. At that time Kabul 
was regarded as an integral part of Northern India. Babur was an adventurer 
par excellence. In his autobiography, he says that he had always been planning 
to subdue Hindusthan or the prosperous belt of country lying between Delhi 
and Calcutta. He found that there were several petty Muslim rulers in different 
parts of Northern India and that his cavalry and artillery were superior to 
any to be encountered there. At that time the use of artillery was virtually 
unknown in India. Babur, however, had studied it in Central Asia where 
the latest developments in the manufacture of cannon and gun-powder had 
been introduced from Turkey. With the help of bis artillery and Central 
Asian cavalry, Babur defeated the chief Afghan princes of Hindusthan in 
1526 and the Hindu chiefs of Rajasthan a year later. 

Babur established himself at Agra which had been the capital of the 
Afghan overlord he had ousted. Babur had passed his life in Central Asia 
or Afghanistan and did not like the hot climate of India. He built a garden 
residence for himself in Agra which is known as Ram Bagh. It is on the left 
bank of the river and is not far from the tomb of Itmad-ud-Daula. Here he 
laid out waterways and planted a number of ornamental trees. This was the 
beginning of a new royal style of making gardens and water-channels. The 
descendants of Babur built several such gardens. The best known are to be 
found in Kashmir. 

Babur and his descendants have been termed the Mughal rulers of India 
by British historians, but this is a misnomer. These rulers called themselves 
Timurids or descendants of Timur and the epithet ‘Mughal’ was applied by 
them to the rabble horsemen of the Central Asian steppes. Babur was suc¬ 
ceeded by his eldest son Humayun. He was an unfortunate sovereign. He 
agreed to share the country conquered by Babur with his brothers, none of 
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whom was loyal to him. He was afterwards driven out of his own kingdom 
by an Afghan chief. During his flight from India he chanced to meet in Sind 
a young lady of Persian birth named Hamida Bano. They were subsequently 
married, she being only fourteen years of age at the time. She had met Humayun 
through being the daughter of the tutor to Humayun’s youngest brother. 
Humayun was still in Sind seeking help from various chieftains when Hamida 
Bano Begum gave birth to his eldest child. When the glad tidings were brought 
to Humayun he was overwhelmed with joy but the fugitive prince had little to 
bestow on his entourage to celebrate the great occasion. His most precious 
possessions at that time were some rubies and pods of musk. He broke open 
one pod and distributed its contents to all his principal attendants saying: 
‘This is all that I can afford to distribute on the birth of my son, whose fame 
will, I trust, expand throughout the world as the perfume of musk pervades 
this tent.’ This boy was Akbar, the greatest of the Timurids. 

Islam has two principal divisions. The Sunnis are the majority and asseit 
that the leader of the Muslim community was to be elected after the death 
of the Prophet Muhammad. The Sliias are a much smaller section. 1 hey hold 
that the principle of election was an error and that the leadership of Islam 
or the Caliphate should have passed to the descendants of Ali, the son-in-law 
of the Prophet. Persia or modern Iran was then as it is now, the home of the 
Shias. Humayun, when he took refuge with the ruler of Persia was cajoled 
into accepting Shia doctrines. This act of Humayun and the later religious 
activities of his son prove that orthodox Islam sat but lightly on the shoulders 
of Babur’s descendants. Humayun with the aid of a Persian army captured 
Kabul in 1545 and regained Delhi and Agra in 1554. Two years later Humayun 
died and Akbar was proclaimed the ruler of Hindusthan. Akbar ruled from 
1556 to 1605. This was when Queen Elizabeth I reigned in England and 
Philip II in Spain. Akbar consolidated tire empire and established sound 
administrative systems which have come down to the present day. He was a 
man of great human understanding and liberal views. He was, however, 
illiterate and all his knowledge and wisdom had been garnered by listening 
to his capable officers and learned men from all countries who were welcomed 
and given pride of place in his court. He had a flair for selecting the most 
talented men and utilizing their services for the benefit of his empire. He 
believed in broad humanism and strove to found a new religion which com¬ 
bined the best tenets of Christianity, Islam and Hinduism. He was fond of 
an outdoor life, and hunting was one of his hobbies. 
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It was Akbar, who built the great Fort at Agra and the capital city of 
Fatehpur-Sikri. His buildings are noted for their massive proportions and 
solid construction. There is very little embellishment in them. He mostly 
built in red sandstone. Towards the end of his reign, we find that white and 
black marble was being used as inlay pieces in red sandstone. It was his son, 
Jahangir, who developed this art to perfection, first with white marble in¬ 
laid in red sandstone and later with semi-precious stones inlaid in white marble. 

In India saints and religious people have always held sway over the 
minds of kings and peasants alike. A great saint, Sheikh Muinuddin Chishti, 
had come to Ajmer with the early Muslim conquerors. He had preached 
the oneness of God and amity and goodwill to all men and among all creeds 
and faiths. Sheikh Salim Chishti, another holy man, following the teachings 
of the earlier saint at Ajmer and coming some two hundred years after him 
had established himself in the village of Sikri. In 1569 Abkar visited Sheikh 
Salim Chishti at his hut in Sikri. It is said that Akbar had no son and it was 
of the utmost importance that the empire he was building should have a 
legitimate heir. The old saint advised Akbar to be temperate in his habits 
and blessed him. In the following year, Akbar’s Hindu wife was expecting 
a baby and Akbar took her to the house of the saint to have her confinement. 
There a male child was born and Akbar named him Salim after the Sheikh. 
This son later became Emperor Jahangir. To commemorate the birth of his 
son, Akbar made Sikri his capital and built the city walls and the many 
splendid buildings that are in excellent preservation to this day. From Sikri 
Akbar used to make a pilgrimage every year on foot to the tomb of the older 
Chishti at Ajmer. He kept up this practice till old age prevented him from 
undertaking the journey himself. Then he entrusted this duty to one of his 
sons. Akbar had to be mostly away on campaigns in different parts of the 
realm and his sojourn in Sikri was often interrupted. In 1586, Akbar left Sikri 
for Lahore, where he stayed till 1599. On his return he resided in a palace 
that he had built inside the Fort of Agra in preference to his spacious palace 
in Sikri. There is a story that Akbar had to leave Sikri because of several suc¬ 
cessive years of drought. There was great scarcity of water in Sikri and when 
drought conditions prevailed for years, even the religious heads advised the 
large population in the capital to proceed to Agra and settle there perma¬ 
nently as water was available in abundance from the perennial river Jamuna. 
Thus Fatehpur-Sikri remained the capital of the empire for hardly sixteen 
years. Towards the end of his reign, Akbar started building his mausoleum 
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at Sikandra. The mausoleum was, however, completed by his son Jahangir 
but the design was also considerably changed. 

During his last years, Akbar’s eldest son Jahangir rebelled against his 
authority. The most tragic part of this rebellion was that Jahangir man¬ 
oeuvred the assassination of Abul Fazl, one of the closest friends and advisers 
of Akbar. This led to a move in the imperial camp that instead of Jahangir, 
Khusru, the grandson, should be placed on the throne. The Hindu chiefs in 
Akbar’s court favoured this but the Turkish and Afghan chieftains insisted 
on the Timurid tradition that a grandson could not be placed on the throne 
when his own father was surviving. The latter faction won and after Akbar’s 
death Jahangir became the emperor, but his own son Khusru rebelled against 
him. Khusru was defeated and held captive in Agra and eliminated later. 
Towards the end of his reign, Jahangir had to face the rebellion of another 
son, Khurrum, who subsequently ascended the throne as Emperor Shah 
Jahan. Jahangir was a connoisseur of art. He was fond of idle and luxurious 
living. Sometimes he drank as many as 28 cups of wine a day. He spent the 
winters in Hindusthan and the summers in the cool, salubrious valleys of 
Kashmir. Jahangir married Noor Jahan in 1611. It is said that he had met her 
as a young girl in Akbar’s court and had immediately been fascinated by 
her beauty and intelligence. The observant Akbar, therefore, arranged that 
she be espoused to an Afghan noble and had him posted far from Agra. Later 
Noor Jahan became a widow and returned to Agra. Jahangir who had by 
then become emperor met her again and married her in 1611, five years after 
Noor Jahan’s return to Agra. The story of Noor Jahan is one of the sagas of 
India. Her father was a poor Persian trader who emigrated to India with all 
his family in quest of better fortune. He was travelling in a caravan which 
had been organised by a rich merchant. The merchant and his wife were 
captivated by the charm of the young Noor Jahan and adopted her as their 
own daughter. Both the families finally came to Agra. The rich merchant 
looked after the family of Noor Jahan and helped her father to gain admittance 
to the court of Akbar. When Noor Jahan became empress, she still remembered 
the kindness of the good merchant. She was the most intelligent person near 
Jahangir. The emperor had complete trust in her and gradually left all matters 
of State in her charge. Noor Jahan was a capable manager of men and affairs 
of State. It was because of her that the emperor was rescued when he had 
once been taken prisoner by a rebel general. Noor Jahan’s family gradually 
occupied the important posts in the Government and her father became the 
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Chief Executive of the empire with the title of Itmad-ud-Daula, i.e. Reliance 
of the Kingdom. In other words, he was the most trusted officer of the emperor. 

It was to commemorate her father’s memory that Noor Jahan built the famous 
mausoleum on the left bank of the Jamuna at Agra which bears his name. 

As was the custom in those days, this mausoleum was also used for the burial- 
place of Noor Jahan’s other relations. Even the rich merchant and his wife, 
who had adopted Noor Jahan, lie buried in a corner-room of the mausoleum. 

In February, 1627 Emperor Jahangir died and his son Khurrum who, 
a tew years before, had rebelled against Iris father was proclaimed emperor 
with the title of Shah Jahan. Shah Jahan was a great builder. He built or re¬ 
fashioned the imperial palaces inside Agra Fort. He also built the Diwan-i- 
khas in 1639 and the Moti Masjid in 1654-56. It was during his regime that 
his favourite daughter, Jahanara, built the Jama Masjid outside the Fort 
in 1644-49. 

Shah Jahan had married the daughter of Asaf Khan, brother of Noor 
Jahan, who was a powerful minister in the later years of Jahangir. Her name was 
Arjumand Bano but she was known as Mumtaz Mahal or the ‘Beloved Crown 
of the Palace’. It was customary for the Timurid emperors to assume and to 
bestow resounding titles. Thus, Prince Salim assumed the title of Jahangir 
or the ‘Holder of the World’ and his son Khurram took the title of Shah Jahan 
or the ‘Ruler of the World’. The queens were also assigned similar titles. Thus 
Akbar’s mother was known as Mariam Makani and one of his wives was 
known as Mariam uz-zamani, i.e. ‘Mary who is in heaven’ and ‘Mary of 
the times’. Similarly, Arjumand Bano, when her husband became emperor, 
was called Mumtaz Mahal. Arjumand Bano was born in 1594 and was married 
to Prince Khurrum in 1612 when she was eighteen years of age. At that time 
Shah Jahan was twenty years old. Arjumand Bano became the mother of 
fourteen children, namely eight sons and six daughters. She was, however, 
survived by only seven of her children. The eldest was Jahanara Begum who 
was born in 1614. She was the princess who tended her father during his 
imprisonment. She was followed by Dara Shikoh and Shah Shuja who were 
born in 1615 and 1616 respectively. Dara Shikoh was done to death in 1659 
under the orders of his younger brother, Aurangzeb, who was born in 1618 
< nd died in 1707. Shah Shuja died in 1660, a fugitive from his brother 
Aurangzeb. Roshanara Begum was born in 1617 and was the second daughter 
"'ho survived her mother. Mumtaz Mahal’s tenth child was Murad Bakhsh. 
i hr prince was born in 1624 but died under the orders of his brother Aurangzeb 
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in 1661. The youngest surviving child was Gauharara, the princess after 
whose birth Mumtaz Mahal herself died in 1630 at Burhanpur, about 400 
miles south of Agra where her husband was engaged in subduing a rebel 
governor. The body of Mumtaz Mahal was buried in a garden in Burhanpur 
and after six months the remains were brought under royal orders to Agra. 
The body was at first laid to rest in the right-hand corner of the lawns of the 
present Taj Mahal and when the ground-floor of the mausoleum had been 
completed the body was ceremoniously buried in its crypt. 

The emperor had been deeply grieved by the death of Mumtaz Mahal 
and he decided to erect a memorial to her such as the world had never seen 
before. He asked for models of the proposed mausoleum and the model pre¬ 
pared by Isa Afandi was selected. As his name denotes he was of Turkish 
descent. (Isa stands for Jesus and Afandi is the Hindusthani equivalent of 
the Turkish Effendi.) The construction was entrusted to Isa Afandi who was 
known as Ustad Isa or master craftsman Isa. Ustad Isa was assisted by his 
son, Muhammad Sharif, and many others. The dome was built by Ismail 
Khan who had come to the court of Shah Jahan from Samarkand. The in¬ 
fluence of Central Asian architecture can still be seen in the onion-shaped 
dome that Ismail Khan built for the Taj Mahal. The inscriptions from the 
Koran in Arabic on the gate and the four sides of the main mausoleum w^ere 
designed and completed under Amanat Khan of Shiraz The engraved letters 
were longer and broader at the top, but to the reader standing a few feet 
away on ground level, they appear of uniform shape and size. The general 
supervision of the workmen was entrusted to Makramat Khan and Mir Abdul 
Karim, who arranged for the supply of sandstone, marble and semi-precious 
stones and kept the accounts of the construction w'ork. It is said that about 
20,000 men were engaged in the construction of the Taj Mahal. These in¬ 
cluded the labourers in the quarries and those engaged in transporting the 
sandstone and marble pieces from Fatehpur-Sikri and Jaipur to Agra. The 
construction of the Taj took about eighteen years, i.e. from 1630 to 1648 and 
according to contemporary estimates it cost 30 million rupees. This in terms 
of present-day prices would amount to 900 million rupees or 120 million U.S. 
dollars. The emperor evinced keen interest in the construction of the Taj 
mausoleum and ordered his governors to send semi-precious stones from their 
adjoining provinces for inlay work in the building. The white marble was 
brought from the famous quarries of Makrana near Jaipur. The distance from 
Makrana to Agra is nearly 180 miles or 300 kilometres. Turquoise, jade and 
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rubies were brought from Tibet and Burma, lapis-lazuli, yellow marble and 
sapphires from Ceylon, cornelian from Baghdad, and onyx and amethyst 
from Persia. The inlay and screen work in marble was accomplished by Hindu 
craftsmen, prominent amongst whom were Chiranjit Lai of Delhi, Baldeo 
Dass of Multan and Munnoo Lai of Lahore. 

In 1657, Shah Jahan fell seriously ill and his eldest son, Dara Shikoh, 
took over the administration of the empire. Of the other three brothers, Shuja 
was governor in Bengal and Murad Bakhsh was governor in Ahmedabad, 
while Aurangzeb was engaged in military campaigns against one of the local 
principalities in South India. A fratricidal war ensued although the ailing 
Shah Jahan was still alive. In this struggle, Aurangzeb emerged victorious and 
within a short period of two years he contrived to put his other brothers to 
death. In the meantime, Shah Jahan was closely guarded and in 1658 Aurangzeb 
proclaimed himself Emperor in Delhi. From, that time till December 1667 
when Shah Jahan died, the latter was allowed to reside in the Agra Fort but 
was totally cut off from all contact with the outside world. His personal needs 
were attended to but he was not permitted to see any officer or nobleman or 
to take part in any state affairs. Part of the palace in Agra Fort consisting 
of the octagonal pavilion and adjoining rooms was placed at his disposal. 
It was from here that Shah Jahan gazed at the tomb of his wife from a distance 
of nearly 2 miles or 3 kilometres. Throughout his detention and illness he 
was at tended to by his eldest daughter, Jahanara. She is one of the most bene¬ 
volent and lovable characters of the Timurid household. The role she played 
in dedicating her life to the care of her aged father was a poignant one. She 
was a poet in her own right and, unlike her brother, Aurangzeb, was greatly 
interested in fine arts and music Her tragic life reminds one of Antigone, who, 
according to the legendary annals of Greece, sacrificed herself for the sake 
of her brother and father. 

Aurangzeb who ascended the throne had terrible misdeeds to account 
for He had murdered his brothers in order to usurp the empire although he 
was not the eldest and he had imprisoned his father against every tradition 
of the Timurid House. He, therefore, adopted rigid austerity and strict adher¬ 
ence to the tenets of Islam in order to mitigate, to some extent, the calumny 
of the populace. He banished artists and musicians from his court and for¬ 
bade craftsmen to make the images of even animals and birds. During the 
time of his forefathers great schools of painting and music had come into 
being. N<>w they were all disowned and actively discouraged. Hindu temples 
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were destroyed and austere mosques were built in their places. Even the por¬ 
traits of birds and animals in the palaces at Fatehpur-Sikri and Agra were 
painted over, or defaced under his orders. There is an interesting story about 
Aurangzeb’s dislike of music. The tale goes that once the emperor heard loud 
moaning under the palace walls while a coffin was being conveyed for burial. 
The emperor thought that one of his noblemen had died without his know¬ 
ledge and made inquiries. He was apprised that music had died and the musi¬ 
cians were on their way to the burial ground to inter the last remains of music 
in the kingdom. Aurangzeb looked relentlessly at the coffin and directed 
that it be buried deep down in the earth so that music might never again be 
resurrected in his dominions. 

Aurangzeb also reversed Akbar’s policy of establishing the empire on 
the sympathy and goodwill of the majority of the population, viz. the Hindus. 
He reimposed personal tax on every Hindu in the imperial dominions and 
ordered the destruction of Hindu temples therein. T his order, however, did 
not extend to the dominions of subsidiary Hindu princes. The result was that 
there were rebellions in every part of the empire and the emperor was hardly 
ever allowed the respite of a lengthy stay in the imperial capital. Most of his 
life was occupied in quelling revolts in different parts of his kingdom and 
immediately after his death the empire which had been founded by Babur 
and consolidated by Akbar disintegrated completely, imperialism in Hindus¬ 
tan was reduced to a mere fiction, and the actual empire of the Timurid 
emperors spread no further than the neighbourhood of Delhi. This was ex¬ 
pressed in the local rhyme that the empire of the Timurids extended, onh 
from Delhi to Palam (the present-day airport for Delhi). It runs ‘Padshahe 
alam, aj Delhi ta Palam’. 

After the passing of Aurangzeb his descendants shifted the capital to 
Delhi. Agra now became a provincial capital and the place was captured 
by Hindu chieftains from the West and later from the South. In 1803 the 
British took over Agra and the Marathas who were then in possession of the 
Fort, surrendered after shells from British cannon were fired into the palace 
walls and after their French and Dutch Commanders had deserted them. A 
bn* - shell-hole can still be seen in the Diwan-i-khas near the black marble 
throne. Inside the Fort, the British army found the famous gun ol Agra, a 
brass 23-inch piece of 7.4 calibre and weighing 43 tons. The British general, 
Lord Lake, wanted to send this gun to England, but the raft carrying it down 
the Jamuna capsized and the gun could not be retrieved. 
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Between 1813 and 1820 Lord Hastings, Governor-General of India, 
ordered the most beautiful bath in the Agra Fort to be broken up and sent to 
England as a personal present to the Prince Regent. The rest of the baths 
and the marble borders etc., in the Machhi Bhawan and other courts were 
broken up as marble rubble and sold by public auction by Lord William 
Bentinck, another Governor-General, between 1828 and 1835. Bentinck had 
also decided to break up the Taj completely and sell the marble. It was only 
, e P oor price fetched by the sale of the broken-up marble in the Fort that 
dissuaded him from his set purpose of collecting money thereby for the East 
India Company’s treasury. During the first half of the British rule in Agra, 
the marble platform at the Taj was often used as an open-air dance theatre 
and army officers were quartered in the Jamat Khana and were allowed to 
stay in tents in the Taj enclosure. This was stopped by Sir John Strachey, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Agra and Oudh, in 1876. The Diwan-i-am in the 
Agra Fort was also used by the British as an arsenal. On the occasion of the 
visit of the Prince of Wales in 1876, Strachey decided to entertain his Royal 
Highness in the Diwan-i-am and thus got the arsenal removed. A marble 
slab on the wall of the Diwan-i-khas in the Machhi Bhawan court can be 
seen commemorating the services rendered by Strachey for the rescue and 
preservation of the Taj Mahal and other monuments in Agra. The work of 
preservation of old monuments was later undertaken in an imperial manner 
\ ord Curzon. He established an archaeological department through the 
Government of India to safeguard all ancient monuments. The funds placed 
at the disposal of this central department have been greatly increased since 
Independence and the monuments are now periodically inspected and repairs 
carried out wherever necessary. Old photographs indicate that the upper 
portions of the minarets over the main gateway in Sikandra had collapsed. 

I he Archaeological Department of the Government of India has repaired 
'hes minarets. Recently, the Department gave the main dome of the Taj 
are! its minarets a thorough overhauling and it has also energetically pro¬ 
ceeded with the improvement of the gardens in all the monuments at Agra. 
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The Taj Mahal 


F ROM Agra town you pass the Circuit House and go through the Shah 
Tahan Gardens to the Taj. The Circuit House is the State Guest House run by 
the Government of Uttar Pradesh, the most populous of the sixteen States m 
the Indian Union. During the British regime, the governor of the province 
used to reside in this building when he visited the neighbouring districts as 
the pro-consul of the British Empire in India. It is now reserved for ministers 
and senior officers of the State Government on circuit and for distinguished 
visitors from abroad. Queen Elizabeth II of Britain, Mrs. Kennedy from the 
U.S.A., Prince Akihito and Princess Michiko from Japan, Mr. Khrushchev, 
Mr. Kosygin and Madam Funrtseva from the U.S.S.R., President Nkrumah 
from Ghana, President Frondisi from Argentina and most other State visitors 
from abroad have sojourned in this charming little building. Its red brick¬ 
work is surrounded by green lawns and the site commands a distant view of 
fhr Tai The gardens attached to the building are noted for their roses, can- 
naes and bougainvillaeas. The local golf links and a small horseshoe lake 
add to the beauty and amenities of the Circuit House. 

The road then takes you inside the Shah Jahan Gardens which are named 
after the ruler who built the Taj. In days of old there were numerous pa aces 
with extensive gardens in the area between the Agra Fort and the laj Most 
of these buildings were destroyed in 1857 when the Agra Fort, which was 
occupied bv the British, was besieged by Indian soldiers who had risen in 
revolt against foreign rule. These grounds, over 250 acres in area, are now 
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covered by extensive lakes, ravines, groves and plant nurseries. There are 
several spots inside the garden from where an excellent view of the Taj can be 
had. The most interesting approach to the Fort is from the Taj by way of the 
Shah Jahan Gardens. Going from the entrance to the Shah Jahan Gardens 
and P ass ing a thick avenue of Ashok trees you will come to the cluster of 
buildings adjoining the Taj. You could perhaps stop for a couple of minutes 
at the first brick gate. On your right you will notice a mosque of red sand- 
s * one erec ^ e d on an elevated platform, consisting of a large central compart¬ 
ment with a dome, while on either side is a smaller chamber with a flat roof. 
; ’ ^ " s known as the Fatehpuri mosque. On the left of the gate is an octagonal 
building with a dome and this is known as the Tombs of the Royal Com¬ 
panions. There are two graves inside in plain white marble. Here lie buried 
the lady companions of the Queen, whose body reposes in the Taj Mahal. 
These ladies were of noble birth, were constant companions of the Oueen 
and also acted as governesses for the royal children. After their death, l>hah 
Jahan ordered that their mortal remains should rest near the grave of their 
mistress, so that the three ladies should remain close together in death as 
they had done while they were alive. 

Ko>al custom forbade the interring of any person not of royal birth in a 
mausoleum meant for royalty. This is why the tomb of the two royal com¬ 
panions is situated just outside the main 1 aj enclosure 

After pausing for a couple of minutes to look at these bui’dings, you drive 
inside to a large courtyard. This courtyard was a royal inn Travellers from 
all parts of the world came and stayed here, and all merchandise brought 
in was under the protection of the imperial officers. There were over 100 
small rooms which could be used by travellers and merchants for staying in 
and for the safe custody of their goods. In some of these rooms you will find 
stalls lor sale of the handicrafts ol Uttar Pradesh and Bengal, a post office 
and a photo-goods shop. Gars are allowed up to the quadrangle in the middle. 
In days of yore this was the parking place for camels, horses, carts and palan¬ 
quins. Such royal inns were a characteristic feature of Indian mausoleums. 
Outside the mausoleum of Akbar, a similar inn was established at Sikandra 
but this has all but disappeared now. The intention was that visitors should be 
encouraged to come to the mausoleums and convey the names of the great 
rulers to their different countries and provinces. The mausoleums themselves 
a,So provided rooms for visitors but these were reserved for royal personages 
;tnd imperial officers, who were expected to visit the mausoleums "on 
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the death anniversaries of the rulers over whose graves the mausoleums 
were built. 


THE GATEWAY 


You will now come to the main gateway to the Taj. The gateway is an 
important feature of Indian buildings, be they temples, mausoleums or forts. 
These gateways, as also the walled enclosures, will be found in the Hindu 
temples of South India, and in the Ankor Vat in Cambodia. We have so much 
land around us in the plains of India that every great building must boast 
an enclosure to give it a distinctive and exclusive setting. The building and 
the enclosure around it combine to form an architectural ensemble, as without 
its walled space the building would be lost in the surrounding vastness. The 
gateway of the Taj consists of an octagonal entrance hall surrounded by small 
rooms on either side in two floors and having ornamental gates on two sides, 
one opening towards the royal inn and the other towards the Taj Mausoleum. 
The original gateway had large silver doors studded with 1100 silver nails, 
the head of each of which was fashioned out of a silver coin of the time. These 
doors were removed in the troublous days after the collapse of the power of 
the Timurids and were later replaced by the existing brass doors. 

You catch the first glimpse of the mausoleum from the main gateway 
to the Taj. You see in the distance the building whose photographs are familiar 
everywhere in the world. President Eisenhower remarked when he first saw 
the building that he had wanted to view the Taj Mahal ever since he had 
seen its photograph as a schoolboy. Its proportions, its general execution, 
setting and design immediately give you a sense of elation and you say to 
yourself ‘Yes. It is a beautiful building.’ The architect intended you to pause 
and view the building from the centre of the entrance hall in the gateway. 
The Taj is then framed by the arch of the gateway. As you see the Taj from 
here, you are looking towards the north. If you come to see the Taj by moon¬ 
light you will find that the Pole Star is above the pinnacle of the main building. 
When the Taj was built the Pole Star was directly above the pinnacle. It 
has shifted slightly in the last 300 years. 

Now study the general design of the architect. He has placed the Taj 
right on the bank of a big river. The building, therefore, stands out against 
the horizon and the blue sky beyond. The raised marble platform emphasises 
this perspective. The colours are also to be noticed. There is the azure of the 
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sky, the white of the marble, the pale-red of the sandstone and the green of 
the garden. From the solid red and green of the ground you see a noble yearning 
of the human heart in unblemished white rising towards the unknown blue 
sky. The marble building is something subtle achieved by expert craftsmen 
as a place of repose between heaven and earth, between the day of resurrection 
and the day of death. The designer has also provided a long vista from near 
the gate to the Taj proper. Distance lends enchantment to the view. From 
where you stand the main building is nearly 1800 feet away, and the Taj 
itself is a mighty edifice. The marble platform is 313 feet square and the height 
up to the pinnacle is 233£ feet above ground level. From the gate it does not 
appear so huge. It seems much smaller than it is in reality. You can notice this 
by looking at men walking on the marble platform in the main building 
comparing their heights with the archways and panels of the building. 

You can obtain a photographic view of the enclosure and the Taj from 
the balcony in the main gateway overlooking the gardens. There is a stair¬ 
case leading to this balcony from the central chamber of the gateway. It goes 
up through a labyrinth of small rooms and recesses, and fortunately part of 
it is now lighted. The best photographs of the Taj are obtained from this 
balcony. 

Before you leave the main gateway, it will be worthwhile if you pay a 
visit to the Taj Museum housed in the rooms to the left of the central chamber. 
Some interesting details about the construction of the Taj may be observed 
here. And if you wish to see the Taj by moonlight, stand in the centre of the 
entrance hall with the electric lights off. This affords a better view of the Taj 
bathed in moonlight, with yourself in complete darkness. 


THE TAJ GARDENS 

From the main gateway a few steps take you down into the Taj Gardens. 
The Timurid rulers of Agra were very partial to gardens. Compared with 
their ancestral homeland, North India was arid and dry. In order to avoid 
the heat and lack of greenery, they laid out gardens in spacious enclosures 
where they could rest and recuperate in secluded and healthy surroundings. 
Fountains and running channels of water with large reservoirs are typical 
of their garden designs. The gardens in the Taj were designed by one of the 
important nobles, Ali Mardan Khan by name. Water was drawn up from the 
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river Jamuna by a system of buckets dipping into the river and conveying 
water up a chainway drawn by bullock or camel power. This allowed water 
to be carried to a height of about forty feet, and was repeated if greater height 
was needed as at the Taj Gardens. River water was finally collected in a set 
of reservoirs on top of the rooms in the middle of the gai den walls on eithei 
side of the enclosure. From these reservoirs, water was taken in iron pipes to 
the fountains and the running water channels. The system in use at present 
is similar to that used by Ali Mardan Khan more than 300 years ago, except 
that the reservoirs are now fed by an electric water pump working in a tube- 
well. 

The geometrical designs in the red sandstone pathways in the gardens 
have been well preserved. There are also stone and marble benches from 
where you can have views of the Taj at varying distances and from diffident 
angles. The architect, however, wanted visitors to admire the building again 
from the marble reservoir in the middle of the gardens. It is a big reservoir, 
about 75 feet square and 5 feet deep. On its four sides are marble benches 
from where you can look at the 1 aj which looks much biggei now than it 
did from the main gateway. The reflection of the Taj in the waters of the 
reservoir is a memorable sight. It should also be noticed that like the Taj 
the reservoir is perfectly symmetrical. There are exactly similar stairs on all 
four sides and the proportions are identical on every side. 

Ali Mardan Khan planted cypresses all along the pathway on both sides 
of the central water channels. These tall slender cypresses in dark-green are 
supposed to represent mourners with sad gloomy looks and slender bodies. 
These trees are the solemn sentinels of the Taj. They have dark livery and 
line the way as you pause to remember the fair lady of the Taj resting in 
her pale white mausoleum. As you pass them, think of the beautiful shrubs 
and trees in the garden which were left behind by Mumtaz Mahal who now 
rests for ever beneath solid clods of earth and marble. All around you lies 
this beautiful and living world of ours and in front of you is the dead marble— 
distant, hard and lifeless. 


THE MAUSOLEUM 

Now you come to the mausoleum itself. From the garden you ascend 
nearly four feet on to a huge platform in red sandstone which extends from 
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one end of the garden to the other—a distance of nearly one-sixth of a mile. 
At this platform you have to put on cloth over-shoes, provided by the care¬ 
takers of the Taj. You are expected to take off your shoes when you enter a 
mosque, a temple or a mausoleum. Secondly, the iron nails in most shoes 
scratch the marble. Therefore, cloth over-shoes are insisted on. There is a 
double staircase to take you up another 18 feet to the marble platform. This 
marble platform is 313 feet square. As you reach the top of the stairs, the main 
building of the 1 aj comes into view. You see the blue sky overhead and in front 
the laj towards the river. At your back in the distance you see the eleven 
pinnacles over the main gate and looking down you see the shallow water 
troughs with running fountains in a straight line from the gate to where you 
stand. \ou notice the delicate cypresses in two rows, the green lawns on either 
side and tall trees nearer the walls of the garden enclosure. From all this 
greenery and bubbling water you have now come to a vast open expanse of 
white marble. At its four corners you see tall minarets which tower to a height 
of 140 feet above the level of the marble platform. These circular minarets 
have a passage each to go up. You have to climb three flights of steps to reach 
the top, on which there is an open space with eight slender pillars supporting 
a cupola and a pinnacle. 

t he passages inside the minarets are permanently locked to foil any 
attempt at suicide by jumping from the summit of the minarets. President 
Voroshilov of the Soviet Union, when he visited Agra, wanted to go up to the 
top of the minaret on your right-hand side in the foreground as you look at 
the Taj from the top of the double flight of steps. He was informed that the 
doors were always locked and no one went up the minarets. He, however 
wanted the doors to be opened so that he could climb up and see the Taj 
from above. It was a delicate situation and the officials present evaded the 
issue by pleading that the keys of the locks were kept at the Archaeological 
office in the town, and could not be brought in the short time at the disposal 
ol our august visitor. He smiled, came near the writer and shaking him by 
the shoulders said ‘I know, it is not correct. You really don’t want an old 
man like me to climb up and be a headache to you.’ And what he said was 
true. 

Now having walked around the marble platform you should come back 
to the top of the flight of steps and scrutinise the mausoleum closely. It is 
basically a square building with a large dome. The main archway at the 
1 nuance has on either side, two smaller arches, one above the other of the 
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same design as the main arch. This pattern is repeated on the truncated sides 
of the building in the corners. Above the main archway and in the centre of 
the building is a large dome buttressed by open small cupolas on either side. 
The main dome is fifty-eight feet in diameter. The brass pinnacle itself is 
thirty feet in height and its exact proportions in black marble are embedded 
in the sandstone platform towards the riverside in front of the Jamat Khana, i.e. 
the red building towards the east side of the enclosure. As you look at the dome 
from the marble platform, it appears that the dome is just surmounting the 
parapets. As a matter of fact, there is a large barrel-like structure before the 
dome starts. This was essential to give the dome adequate height from the 
roof so that it would be visible from the base upwards from the marble plat¬ 
form and from different spots in the garden. The dome is larger than a half¬ 
sphere, and it tapers slightly to the base of the pinnacle. The shape of the 
dome is similar to the domes built in Samarkand in the 17th century and 
came to Central Asia from Istambul or Eastern Rome. I his style was also 
adopted by the Russians when they built the onion-shaped domes over their 
churches and in the Kremlin. We thus see how a particular architectural 
feature was transmitted to lands as distant from each other as Russia and 
India and how the local craftsmen imparted national touches to it. In Russia 
the bulge is pronounced, whereas in India the bulge is only just perceptible 
to a critical eye. 

The main dome has four smaller domes to accompany it and to take 
the eye gracefully from the top of the walls of the building to the main dome 
and to the pinnacle. A slight contrast is added by the long thin spikes of marble 
rising above the walls. They appear to be necessary elements to connect the 
straight lines of the walls with the circular curves of the domes and to put 
up lines on the top of the building parallel to the minarets on the four corners. 
From whatever angle you survey the Taj you will find a graceful configuration 
of lines and curves, colour and perspective. Good photographic effects will 
be obtained by recording views of the dome from different corners of the 
marble platform above and from the sandstone platform below. 

On the front archway you will find inscribed in black marble, passages 
in Arabic from the Koran. These are from Chapter 36 which is recited by 
the faithful at the death-bed of relatives and friends. A special calligraphic 
art developed for the engraving of such inscriptions. The portal is quite high. 
The letters at the top of the portal are approximately one and a quarter times 
larger than the ones at the sides near the ground, but when you read the 
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text—from right to left and from the bottom upwards—the letters throughout 
appear to the human eye to be of the same dimensions. As a matter of fact, 
to correct the perspective, the letters grow larger as they move further from 
you. Amanat Khan who originally hailed from Shiraz in Persia, was the 
calligraphist responsible for the design and execution of all the Koranic writing 
in the Taj Mahal. 

Apart from the architect’s and the mason’s workmanship the Taj has 
much to boast of in the craftsman’s art. The Taj is remarkable for its vastness 
but within you also find some of the finest and most delicate specimens of 
artistic work in marble. Indian marble is much harder than Italian marble 
and it is, therefore, much more difficult to work in this medium. Even 
then the craftsmen of the 17th century achieved remarkable success in 
their art. 

Three types of work were done by Indian craftsmen in marble. The 
oldest was the filigree work of the screens which were made in large sheets 
of marble with intricate proportions. The other was raised work where flowers 
or vases with flowers were carved in relief. The third was inlay work. In this, 
tiny holes were scooped in the marble and pieces of precious and semi-precious 
stones were filled in to look like beautiful blossoms and other decorative motifs. 
Inside the Taj you will encounter work of all three types. In the main room 
of the cenotaph you should particularly see the marble screen encircling the 
replica of the tombs, the inlay work on the two tombstones and the relief 
work on the low walls. When you go inside, there is a flight of steps descending 
to the basement and you may enter the inner room in the centre of the building, 
by going straight on past this staircase. The central room is octagonal in shape 
with a lofty ceiling. Between this and the outer dome there is a hollow space. 
The caretakers on request, recite phrases from the Koran and the sound echoes 
back for nearly thirty seconds from the arched ceiling. 

Before we proceed, we should know a little more about the caretakers 
of the Taj. They are called Khadims or servants. Their forefathers were ap¬ 
pointed by Shah Jahan to see to the maintenance and cleanliness of the mauso¬ 
leum and the revenues of a number of villages were earmarked to defray such 
expenses. These dues are no longer available but the Khadims continue from 
generation to generation to serve the mausoleum and earn a precarious living 
by looking after the visitors to the Taj. This is a conspicuous example of the 
custom peculiar to India of hereditary occupations where the sons carry on 
the occupations of their fathers irrespective of the economic returns. Of course, 
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all the Khadims are Muslim by religion and some of them can read the Arabic 
inscriptions in the building also. 

In the exact centre of the middle room is the replica of the tomb of Queen 
Mumtaz Mahal. The actual graves are in the basement and the Queen’s 
body rests seven feet below the ground-level of the basement. In the main 
room above are replicas of the actual graves, the Queen’s being in the centre 
of the room and her husband’s to the left. The custom of the imperial Mughals 
was to have the actual graves in the basement where only members of the 
royal household and the highest dignitaries of State were allowed to enter; 
and above this crypt on the first floor were built replicas where the common 
people could have access. This will be found in all the mausoleums in Agra. 
Now, of course, there is no such restriction. 

It will also be noticed that the Queen’s grave is in the centre of the building. 
This can be verified by you if you look towards the main gateway of the T. aj 
from the marble screen at the other end of the graves. You will find that the 
Queen’s grave is at the north-south-central line of the entire enclosure and 
the main building. The centre of the main gateway and of the main building, 
the line of fountains in the water troughs in the garden are all in line from 
the centre of the grave. Shah Jahan wanted the Taj to contain his wife’s grave 
alone. He intended to build a similar building in black marble on the opposite 
side of the river for himself and it was only the scarcity of black marble and 
the exigencies of the imperial exchequer that deterred him from executing 
his plans. On the opposite bank of the river, how'ever, can still be seen the 
foundations of another building of the same dimensions as the Taj. It was a 
tradition with the Timurid princes that a separate building was constructed 
over the tomb of every sovereign. There is, however, no separate mausoleum 
for Shah Jahan. He was imprisoned in his old age by one of his sons and on 
his death, Iris corpse was placed near the grave of his queen by the undutiful 
son! He let it be proclaimed that his father had been deeply attached to his 
wife and that, therefore, it was only befitting that they were laid to rest to¬ 
gether. The son, however, ordered a special tombstone to be made for Iris 
father’s grave which has in it the best specimens of inlay work in Agra, parti¬ 
cularly the lilies and the poppies. 

Now let us survey the centre chamber upstairs. On the walls of the room 
are beautiful base-reliefs showing iris and poppy flowers and opulent vases. 
These must be seen by every visitor as also the brightly-coloured circular 
border. Here you will observe pieces of agate, cornelian, jasper, jade, lapis- 
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lazuli, coral, onyx, turquoise, garnet, and a host of other precious and semi¬ 
precious stones forming graceful designs of leaves and flowers. Similar inlay 
work is to be noticed on the top of the portals on all four sides of the main 
building and at night these semi-precious stones sparkle when moonlight falls 
obliquely upon them. Outside, these coloured stones have lost much of their 
grandeur and brightness but inside they look as fresh and brilliant as of yore 
when the building had just been completed. 

There is an exquisitely fashioned marble screen in the middle of the 
room enclosing the two graves. When the building was constructed, a screen 
of solid gold enclosed the grave of Mumtaz Mahal but it was discovered that 
visitors to the mausoleum made it a practice of removing pieces of the screen 
for their own profit. The gold screen was then removed and the present marble 
screen substituted by Aurangzeb after he had made the Taj the resting-place 
of his father as well. For nearly a century after its completion, the grave of 
Queen Mumtaz was shrouded with a shawl embroidered with costly pearls. 
This was stolen during the disturbed conditions in the neighbourhood during 
the 18th century. So was the gold and silver chandelier hanging from the 
roof. 

The replicas of the two tombstones deserve close scrutiny. The work on 
the tombstone of the emperor is of a later date and is more elaborate than 
the one on the tombstone of the Queen. The tomb of Shah Jahan has on the 
top a flat slate and the tomb of Mumtaz Mahal a round pen-box. This is the 
custom in India and these indications are put on all tombstones, a flat slate 
to show that it is the tomb of a man and a round pen-box to show that a lady 
is buried beneath. The man’s tomb is also larger. The two tombstones rest 
on two separate raised platforms with large floral designs in inlay work. The 
tiny iris has as many as twenty separate small parts and the poppy over thirty. 
You can well imagine the exigencies of such meticulous craftsmanship and 
the labour involved in completing a single flower. And yet the entire work 
has been executed with such a degree of perfection that there is hardly a flaw 
to be noticed to this day. As you look at the two graves you will perhaps re¬ 
member not only Mumtaz Mahal and her husband who rest here but also 
the thousands of craftsmen and workers who toiled for twenty long years to 
make the building and its contents a masterpiece of Indian art. 

The central chamber of the J aj is not spacious. It is an octagon, each 
side being twenty-four feet in length. Between this room and the outside are 
several rooms connected by passages. Generally few visitors notice the passages, 
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as they are conducted only to the central chamber and the graves in the base¬ 
ment. One of our distinguished visitors from a East-European country noticed 
this and remarked that the Taj is an enormous building from the outside but 
the central chamber is not large and there must be several other rooms and 
halls in the building besides the main cenotaph chamber. As a matter of fact, 
each angle of the building has a small domed apartment two storeys in height 
and 27 feet in diameter, connected by galleries and passages to the entrance 
halls inside the main archways on the four sides of the building. 

After having been within the building, you should walk round it to the 
river front. One of the best views of the Taj is to be had from across the river 
when in flood, its waters lashing the walls of the sandstone platform of the 
mausoleum. Practically all the water in the Jamuna is now diverted into 
three different systems of canals upstream from Agra, the last tapping place 
being Delhi. The water in the Jamuna at the Taj is only thus, excep [ in the 
rainy season, the regenerated water in the river-bed between Delhi and Agra. 

The best way to see the Taj is to view this marble sepulchre by moon¬ 
light. The best time is on a full-moon night but if that is not possible, four or 
five days before or after the full moon will not make much difference. The 
gates of the mausoleum are closed at 10 p.m. but are kept open on full-moon 
nights and two days before and two days after till midnight. There is a feminine 
softness in the Taj which can only be felt when you see the place by moon- 
lio-ht. At night, you should take a cushion with you and sit on the steps of 
the Jamat-Khana for as long as you can. The Taj is the most symmetrical 
building in the world. Its structure is exactly the same on all four sides. It 
is in the eastern sky that the moon remains before midnight and you should 
go to the Jamat-Khana for a good view of the Taj bathed in moonlight. It 
you have a torch with you, you should go inside the central ball of the Jamat- 
Khana to the wall and then see the Taj framed in the archway. You may walk 
to and fro to notice how the building comes forward, then recedes giving you 
an eerie feeling. People have spent hours looking at the Taj by moonlight 
and it is one of those pleasant experiences which one remembers throughout 

life 

Let us now move backwards in time to the year 1655. Cromwell was then 
Lord Protector of the British Isles and Louis XIV the King of France. If you 
had then come to Agra, you would have been on horseback or on a camel 
or been borne by swarthy Indian labourers in a palanquin instead c l in the 
spacious American-built taxi of the present day. Suppose you had fixed the 
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date of your visit to coincide with the anniversary of the Queen’s death when 
the Emperor himself would pay a visit to the mausoleum. If you were lucky 
you might have been able to secure one of the rooms in the royal inn at the 
Taj for yourself. You would have found the place teeming with merchants 
from all corners of the world, the Persians bringing exquisite carpets from 
Shiraz and Tabriz; the Ceylonese and the Burmese bringing sapphires, rubies 
and other precious stones; the Indonesians bringing fragrant spices; the 
Chinese bringing shantung and other silks; and the Arabs bringing merchandise 
from East Africa and the Mediterranean countries. You would have found 
in the gathering a few Europeans, perhaps a Portuguese priest, a nobleman 
from France, an Armenian from Baku; or a Scot working for one of the factories 
of the East India Company in India. 

The quadrangle of the inn would be lined by caparisoned horses and 
camels and the noblemen and court attendants would gather on the plat¬ 
form near the gateway. They would stand in rows on either side of the central 
pathway according to rank. The lords holding the rank of 7000 horsemen or 
above would generally be royal kinsmen and would take precedence over 
the others. Next would come the lords of 5000 horsemen, 4000 horsemen 
and so forth. At an appointed hour, the imperial procession would arrive. 
I his would be announced by the beating of kettledrums at the outer gate 
of tie quadrangle and everyone would rush to his proper place and await 
the arrival of the ruler. 

You would then see the household cavalry arriving with two richly deco¬ 
rated elephants behind them. The cavalry would trot ahead and the elephants 
would advance towards the main gateway of the Taj. The emperor would 
dismount from his elephant and so would his daughters and grandsons from 
the other elephant. The royal herald would now proclaim in a stentorian 
voice, ‘Behold, the Protector of the Realm, the shadow of God on earth, the 
scion of the house of Timur, the second Lord of the Twin conjunction, the 
Emperor Shah Jahan.’ And you would see in the distance a tall, well-built 
man with aquiline features, piercing eyes and a grey closely-cut and well- 
groomed small beard. On his head is a turban slanting backwards and kept 
in place by pearl strings. He wears a long close-fitting robe and holds a rose 
in his left hand. 5 ou could see that the emperor is in poor health from his 
slow gait and his slight stoop. He is 63 years old. 

In his eyes you can still see the fire of the house of Timur but his aspect 
is gentle and his whole bearing displays a singular spirit of indulgence. The 
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blood of the ruthless Timur who ordered the slaughter of hundreds of thousands, 
razed innumerable cities to the ground and destroyed hundreds of petty and 
large principalities flows in his veins. But he is three-quarters a son of the 
Indian soil; both he and his father were born of Hindu Rajput princesses. 
He has in him both the frenzy and tumult of the Turk and the mildness and 
tolerance of the Indian. In other words, he is composed of the impetuosity 
of the Don Cossack and the virtuosity of the Tuscan. 

The Prince would walk quietly towards the gateway of the Taj acknow¬ 
ledging the obeisance of his noblemen and subsidiary chiefs. They would 
make four deep bows and stand to attention with both hands on the hilts of 
their swords and with eyes lowered to the feet of the monarch. The Prince 
would be accompanied by his daughters, Jahanara and Roshanara, the Prime 
Minister and the Court poet. He would be followed by about a dozen members 
of the royal household. At the gateway, the aged Prince would pause a moment 
as he first gets a glimpse of the mausoleum that he built for his wife. His pallid 
countenance would glow for a minute and again revert to its usual sadness. 
Softly and slowly he would descend the steps and go tow aids the central 
marble reservoir. The evening shadow's would then be falling and the cmpeior 
would sit on the marble bench and gaze at the Taj. And a conversation like 
the following would ensue: 

‘Jahanara, it is now 25 long years that you lost your mother.’ 

‘Yes, Sire,’ she would reply. 

‘I remember vividly the last time your mother spoke to me. I was then 
camping at Burhanpur in the south. Khan Jahan Lodi had rebelled and had 
fled with the soldiers under him to the south. I had gone personally to punish 
him. He had been captured and put to death under my orders. We were 
celebrating this triumph when Gauhar was born. 5iour mothei, however, 
could not bear the strain in her frail health and she realised that the end was 
near You were by her bedside and she asked you to call me immediately 
to her. I was in the next room but I had never realised that the end was so 
near. It was only when I came to her bed that I saw what was going to befall 
me. You, your sister Roshanara and your brothers bad already been called 
by her and Gauhar was crying in the shrill notes of the new-born. Your mother 
ooened her eyes when she heard me come in. She could hardly speak. I sav 
on her bed and held her soft hands in mine. She called all the children to 
her bed and said to me, “Please look after them and my parents when I am 
no more.” She could say nothing else and tears filled her eyes. 1 wl P ccl her 
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tears with my own hands and looked into her eyes. I could not say anything 
to her. Speech had forsaken me. There was so much to say to her and, when 
she was leaving me for all time, I could not even utter a word. And then I 
just saw her melt away before me, even before I could say anything. I, who 
had fought the Turks in Central Asia and the Ethiopians in the South, could 
not restrain myself and burst into tears.’ The emperor’s voice would become 
almost inaudible and his eyes would be wet with tears. He would look at the 
raj intently and say again, T only wish I could have told your mother be- 
iore her death how much I loved her and that time would prove no one ever 
loved a woman more than I loved your mother.’ 

The emperor would then look at the blue sky and the white marble which 
would both be turning grey with the evening. He would not be looking at 
anything in particular but just be gazing at the cold white mass before him. 
After a couple of minutes Jahanara would say, ‘Father, I also remember the 
day well. I was then sixteen years old and I felt that something irreparable 
was going to happen in our lives. I could see that my mother was in great 
agony but she did not want you to know it till she realised that she must 
immediately depart from this world. Gauhar had been born after midnight 
and mother had immediately started having fainting fits. It was about three 
watches before sunrise when she called me to her bedside and said, “Jahanara, 
I will be leaving all you children and your father shortly. Your father needs 
some one to look after him with affection. Please do not neglect him and let 
him not grieve for me when I am gone.” Then she told me to be always kind 
to the poor and asked me to call you to her.’ 

The Princess stopped for a few seconds and then said, ‘But, Father, you 
have done so much for mother. I remember the charities you gave to the 
poor on her death. When her coffin was being carried from the South to Agra 
you had ordered all the poor and the religious men of all religions and com¬ 
munities to be fed and clothed at your expense at every place that we rested 
on the way. And you have built this great mausoleum for her. Great rulers 
in the past have only built mausoleums for themselves but you have built a 
mausoleum for your wife whom you loved so dearly. On the day of judgment 
she will herself know how you loved her. Your dedicated love will also be 
known in every corner of the world and for all time to come. Travellers to 
Agra will carry word to their distant homes that they have seen the mausoleum 
of Mumtaz Mahal, the Queen of the Emperor Shah Jahan, winch has no 
parallel in the world.’ 
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‘Would she know?’ would perhaps be the reply of the emperor as he 
would stand up to offer the evening prayers on hearing the call to prayer from 
the moazzim of the Taj Mosque. 

After the prayers, Shah Jahan would retire to rest at the Jamat-Khana 
or the Congregation Hall on the eastern side of the Taj enclosure. Beautiful 
carpets would be laid on the floor and the emperor would sit on a raised port¬ 
able throne with his court poet and others, while Jahanara and the other 
members of the household would go to the rooms a hundred yards away over¬ 
looking the enclosure in the middle. The emperor after a little rest would go 
to the crypt and offer prayers for his wife. Afterwards, the royal party would 
assemble again in the Jamat-Khana and listen to the recitation of passages 
from the Koran, the works of Sadi and poems composed in remembrance 
and honour of the departed queen. 

The session would end with the recitation of the poem Shah Jahan had 
composed on the Taj Mahal, which says: ‘Once again I come to look at the 
mausoleum that provides the last resting place for the body of a queen as 
beautiful as the fairest queen that trod this mortal earth. Here Man's ingenuity 
has created another garden of paradise, fragrant with the softest scents and 
sacred and pure as translucent white marble and only crystalline jewels can 
be. It is a place as fresh and heavenly as a brilliant pearl. A feeling of mercy 
and kindness envelops everyone here and even a sinner who comes here for 
asylum is cleansed in his heart and becomes as one forgiven and redeemed. 

The sight of this mausoleum evokes the saddest reflections in me as I watch 
nature itself washing it in tears of dew as the sun and moon visit this house 
of sorrow on their daily rounds. And to me the mausoleum seems to proclaim 
to the world that in spite of all Man’s greatness, the last word in this life and 
the ultimate triumph is not Man’s but only the Creator’s.’ 
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The Fort at Agra 


SLfte r the Taj, the most important group of old buildings in Agra are 
in the great fort on the right bank of the river about one mile upstream from 
the Taj. The fort was built under the directions of Akbar by Qasim Khan, 
Mir-i-Bahr or the Superintendent of Riverine Works. The construction was 
started in 1567 and completed in eight years. This is one of the biggest river¬ 
side forts in India. Before the Timurids, the forts in India were smaller and 
were mostly built over hill tops. Armies grew much larger with the Timurids 
and the) had also kept abreast of the developments in artillery perfected in 
Turkey. 

Akbar built two big forts, one at Agra and the other at Allahabad. These 
forts are immense in size and are bounded by a large river on one side. These 
forts could hold large armies, artillery and treasure and could also withstand 
long sieges because there could be no scarcity of water. The water frontage 
also gave a wide front which could not be easily blockaded. Although these 
forts were almost impregnable in the 17th and 18th centuries, they were seldom 
used for such defence by the Indian kings, and their military commanders. 
It will also be noticed that the common citizens mostly lived outside the fort 
without any city walls during the heyday of the empire. It was only when 
the authority of the administration declined that the governor of the city of 
Agra built a wall round the inhabited portions for protection against gangs 
of robbers and petty local chieftains in rebellion against his authority. 

The fort is built on the site of an earlier Hindu stronghold, called Badal- 
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garh. This fortress was taken over by Afghan chiefs in the 15th century and 
the fortifications were strengthened. Akbar built the fort around the old castle. 
He built the main walls and the sandstone buildings. His descendants improved 
the older constructions built by Akbar and added new buildings of their own 
mainly in marble. 

In Akbar’s time the river Jamuna was a mighty river that lapped the 
outer walls of the Fort. Since his day the waters of the Jamuna have been 
tapped for irrigation canals at three places above Agra, the nearest barrage 
from Agra being at Okhla in Delhi. Practically all the water available at 
Delhi is diverted into the Agra Canal that originates from Okhla and the 
water in the river Jamuna at Agra is the collection from streams joining the 
river below Delhi or from infiltration from the water used in Delhi city and 
finding its way through underground channels to the river below the barrage. 
The river during the rainy season approaches close to the fort but the Strand 
Road generally keeps the water away from the fort walls. This road was built 
as a measure of famine relief and is much higher than the moat surrounding 
the fort. 

In shape the fort is an irregular triangle, with a straight base on the river 
front and the two sides joining at the Delhi gate. The river front is nearly 
half a mile in length and the total circumference is slightly over a mile and a 
half. 

^ The fort is surrounded by a double wall of red sandstone, the outer one 
is forty feet high and the inner one seventy feet. Between these two walls is 
the moat, thirty feet in width and lined with stones. There used to be an outer 
ditch with irregular ramparts on a section of the river front, but this has now 
disappeared. Beyond this outer ditch and between the outer and the inner 
walls opposite the octagonal tower is an open space about 160 feet wide all 
along the river front to the north which was used as an arena for elephant 
fights. Both the fort walls are crowned with battlements and at fairly regular 
intervals on the sides apart from the river front there are ten flanking towers 
and bastions. On the river front there are only two such bastions at the northern 
and southern ends which are called the Shah Burj and Bengali Burj respectively. 
The decorative tower in marble called the Saman Burj in the middle had no 
military utility and was part of. the royal residence. 

The fort has two main gateways. The Delhi gate on the north-west was 
the main entrance from the city but is now used exclusively by the army which 
has depots inside the fort. 1 he other gateway is towards the south and is known 
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as the Amar Singh gate. This is the gate used by all visitors to the fort. The 
Timurids had another smaller gate opening on the riverside. This was used 
only by the inmates of the palace and gave access to the river. This gateway 
has been closed since the time of Aurangzeb. He had kept Shah Jahan, his 
father, as a captive in the palace and he did not want the inmates of the palace 
to have any contact with the populace. He, therefore, ordered this gateway 
from the palace to be completely walled up. 

You will be entering the fort from the Amar Singh Gate. There is a draw¬ 
bridge over the moat and the gateway lies between two octagonal towers. 
The road leads up a diversion to a rising ramp which is paved with small 
bricks. 1 his gate was built in Akbar’s day for the use of the emperor and his 
personal entourage. It was called the Amar Singh Gate in the time of Shah 
Jahan. Rao Amar Singh of Jodhpur was one of the leading nobles of the empire. 
The chief treasurer of Shah Jahan, Salabat Khan, said something objectionable 
to Rao Amar Singh in the darbar when the emperor was present. Amar Singh 
was so enraged that he drew his sword and slew Salabat Khan on the spot. 
This was an unpardonable breach of court etiquette. Realising his mistake, 
Rao Amur Singh leapt on his horse and jumped over the fort walls at a spot 
some 600 feet west of the Amar Singh Gate. The horse took the jump but died 
on the spot outside the fort walls. Amar Singh was arrested and immediately 
put to death under the orders of the emperor. This was in accordance with 
the ‘tura’ or the rules of the royal court as enacted by Chingiz Khan but the 
emperor admired the daring and intrepidity of Rao Amar Singh and his 
charger. He ordered that the gate be named the Amar Singh Gate and a 
stone statue of the horse be erected at the spot where Rao Amar Singh’s mount 
jumped over the walls. The head and neck of the red sandstone horse can 
still be seen there. 

From the ramp you will come to the lawns in front ofthejahangiri Mahal. 
In the middle of the lawns is a large bath-cistern. It is hewn out of a single 
block of stone. It is live feet in height, four feet in depth on the inside, eight 
feet in diameter and 25 feet in circumference. It has steps both outside and 
inside. It was made in the year 1611 as indicated in the inscription on the 
outside. It is said That on the occasion of his marriage with Nur Jahan in 1611 5 
Emperor Jahangir presented this bath-tub to bis bride. It used to be half- 
filed with rose petals and hot water was showered from the top. It was with 
this perfumed water that Nur Jahan used to take her bath, and it was here 
that she discovered attar ot roses which collected in fine drops in the bath 
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when steaming hot water was poured over fresh rose petals. The essence of 
roses then became extremely popular in Jahangir’s court circles. 

In front of the stone bath is the Jahangiri palace. Between the Jahangm 
palace and the south walls of the fort are the ruins of another palace. From 
the foundations it appears to be a spacious building constructed on the same 
model as the Jahangiri palace. It was completed before 1571 by Akbar and 
used by him as his residence. The Jahangiri Mahal was also built by Akbar. 

It was intended for the use of his Rajput wife, Mariam-uz-zamani, the Mary of 
the age, and JahangiFs RajgutwifeJodha^Bak It is likely that Jahangir re¬ 
built the facade oTtliispalace early in his reign, i.e. between 1605 and 1615. 
The facade should be examined from near the stone bath m front. You will 
then see that the workmanship is profusely decorative and consists ol inlay 
work with white marble in red sandstone. The designs are bold and pleasing 
to the eye. The facade is flanked by two large octagonal towers m three storeys, 
each surmounted by a cupola. The facade between them, 226 feet in length 
is in two storeys, of which the lower is blank but is decorated with panels and 
false windows, outlined in white marble. The upper portion of the facade 
consists of a series of windows in a balcony, the frieze above which is adorned 
by a row of blue and light-green glazed tiles embedded m the sandstone. 

In the centre is a fine arched gateway with an entrance hall typical of 
the Indian buildings of that period. It is rectangular in shape and is pro¬ 
fusely decorated. From the entrance hall by a short diversion you come to 
the inner court, 72 feet square. You should stand in the middle oi this court 
and examine the rooms in different directions in turn. Here, the old Indian 
pattern of architecture is to be seen which is so similar to the architecture of 
ancient Greece. The building is square in form, the pillars are rectangular 
and straight, the roof is supported by brackets and beams, and the eaves are 
large and rectangular. In other words, the straight line and the right angle 
are much in evidence as against the Roman and Islamic arch and similar 
curves The stone-work is carved and decorated profusely which is an example 
of the Indian addiction to embellishment. Above the brackets can be seen 
nairs of parrots which should have been taboo in a purely Islamic building. 

Now you should examine the rooms in turn. To the south is t ie drawing- 
c 9 f ee t by 29 feet. It had rich carpets, divans and large round pillows 
for reclining in the imperial days. There is a gallery on its three sides, feet 
wide overlooking the hall through latticed windows which was intended for 
the use of servants who would be near at hand when wanted but apart from 
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the presence of their mistress and her guests. On the west and at the back of 
the entrance hall is a smaller room which contains several niches in the manner 
of a Hindu temple for the numerous gods and goddesses of the Hindu pan¬ 
theon. It is said that the two Rajput princesses who lived in this palace used 
this room as a temple. These Rajput princesses were the most respected and 
honoured members of the family, as they were the mothers of the heirs to the 
throne, namely, Jahangir and the latter’s sons. They freely practised the 
Hindu religion in their personal lives and this shows the tolerance and breadth 
of outlook of the early rulers of the Timurid dynasty in India. 

On the north is a hall, 62 feet by 37 feet with a flat roof supported on 
square pillars which was used as a bedroom by the royal ladies. It was divided 
into apartments by enriched tapestry and there is a low gallery, as in the 
drawing-room opposite, for servant girls. 

On the east, there are three rooms which communicate with an outer 
courtyard facing the river front. You should particularly examine the central 
room. It was used as a library. A portion of the richly coloured decoration on 
the walls of this room has been restored. Originally, all the rooms in the Jahan- 
giri palace with plastered walls had such floral decorations and paintings. 
The palace consisted of rooms which were built of richly carved sandstone 
or had walls which were plastered white and richly decorated with gold and 
colour. 

From the Library you come to a high verandah which is supported on 
inverted pe ars about 1 1 \ feet in height. The singularly beautiful design of 
these pillars is worth more than a casual glance. This verandah leads to an 
open courtyard which is bounded on the riverside by a wall whose latticed 
bay-windows of red sandstone afford you a view of the Taj and the river. 
At the two ends of the courtyard facing the river are chambers, on the roof 
of which stand large open pavilions of oblong design with canopied roofs 
supported on pillars. Near the northern pavilion is a set of water tanks, from 
where the various baths and water channels, reservoirs and fountains in the 
palace were supplied. Portions of the copper pipes can still be seen, and on 
the north side of the largest tank are nine series of three pipe-holes with an 
inscribed stone above, each indicating the part of the palace supplied. This 
water system is typical of all buildings constructed by the Timurids and some 
of the pipes and fountains in the fort function to this day through the old 
arrangement, especially the fountains in front of Shah Jahan’s hhas Mahal, 
mentioned later. Water channels, reservoirs and fountains inside the palace 
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were used to keep the temperature down in summer and to impart elegance 
and an atmosphere of relaxation to the surroundings. 

You should not linger in this inner courtyard to gaze at the Taj from 
the windows, as better views are obtainable from the Saman Burj and the 
diwan-i-khas further to the north. 

You should proceed north through the main room in the centre. An 
arched gateway leads to this room. Here the walls are stucco plastered. The 
surface is polished and adorned with bright colours and liquid gold. This 
room was used for some time by Emperor Jahangir as his residence-cum-office. 
What is particularly to be noticed, is the transition from red sandstone to 
marble in the buildings of the Timurids. Akbar built in sandstone and his 
grandson, Shah Jahan, in marble. Jahangir had the interior of his palaces 
done in stucco plaster to resemble marble and also used marble mlay work 
in sandstone for imperial buildings as in the facade of the Jahangiri palace 
and the gateway to Sikandra. Shah Jahan built almost exclusively in marble 
and his buildings have inlay work with semi-precious stones in maible. lhe 
imperial exchequer would hardly bear the strain ol such expendituie and 
after Shah Jahan no other ruler could afford to emulate him. We must, how¬ 
ever, come back to the central chamber used by Jahangir as his residence. 
In 1857, when the Indian army in revolt against the British had besieged the 
fort, the ailing British Governor, J. R. Colvin, used these rooms as his personal 
residence and it was in this central chamber that he breathed his last. He 
was buried in front of the diwan-i-am where his grave is still visible. 

This central chamber opens on to a platform of white marble on which 
stand three pavilions of the same material overlooking the riverside. These 
were built by Shah Jahan in 1636 by demolishing the earlier sandstone struc¬ 
tures built by Akbar. The design consists of a central hall or baradan flanked 
bv two pavilions with slightly curved and elongated roofs in the Rajput fashion. 
These two pavilions are separated from the central hall by marble walls eight 
feet high. Shah Jahan built these pavilions for his two favourite daughters, 
Tahanara and Roshanara; Jahanara, the elder daughter, occupying the pavi¬ 
lion to the north. Each pavilion consists of two rooms, fifteen ieet square 
respectively and connected to an open central chamber twenty-two feet by 
eighteen feet. The central chamber has three arches on either side It was 
open on the riverside and had tapestries towards the inner courtyaid. fhese 
pavilions had geometrical and floral designs in gold and colour inside, and 
the roofs were originally covered with thick gold leaves. 
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The central hall or baradari is seventy feet by forty feet with a colonnade 
or open portico of the same size in front The portico has five arches in front 
and three arches on each side. The three central arches lead to the inner hall 
which has, facing these arches, three marble windows overlooking the river. 
At each end of the main hall are arched recesses giving access to the side rooms. 
The side walls of the hall arch upwards into a flat oblong ceiling which was 
richly decorated in gold and blue. The decoration has now disappeared but 
its elegance can be judged by the restoration carried out in a small part of the 
ceiling in 1875. In this hall the thin translucent marble over the marble screens 
facing the riverside should be noticed. This allowed some light to filter through 
but kept out the heat in summer. You may also notice the several blank spaces 
in the screens in the wall tow ards the river. Portraits of the rulers of the house 
of Timur were originally hung there, but removed to Bharatpur by the Jat 
chie fs when they sacked Agra in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

The central hall has two small canopies on the roof. There is also a water 
reservoir in the middle of the marble court in front. The tank is forty-two 
feet by twenty-nine feet and has five fountains with a large number of water 
jets in each fountain. These fountains are worked with the original water 
system to this day, and are fed by the water from tanks over the Jahangiri 
palace to the south. 

The central marble hall with its fountains is known as the Khas Mahal, 
i.e. the part of the palace meant exclusively for the emperor. Shah Jahan who 
built it called it the ‘aramgah’, i.e. the place of rest. It was part of the palace 
where he relaxed and tried to forget the cares of his empire. Shah Jahan spent 
most of his time when not occupied wath matters of state in this ‘aramgah’ with 
his books and paintings, musicians and attendants. It was his living room. 
But in those days the place was richly furnished and the fountains played 
incessantly. You should also remember that the marble platform at that time 
had a beautiful garden in front, and fragrant flowers filled the air of the palace 
with their scent. 

The garden is four feet below the level of the marble platform containing 
the fountains. It w r as known as the Anguri Bagh or the garden of grapes. The 
garden is divided into four portions by a raised platform in the centre measur¬ 
ing 48 feet square from which four paved sandstone pathways go to the four 
sides of the garden quadrangle. This quadrangle is 235 feet by 170 feet and 
is overlooked by the Khas Mahal on the east and is surrounded on the other 
three sides by a continuous colonnade and suites of rooms in red sandstone. 
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These were built by Akbar as the residences for the women attendants of 
the imperial household, and were used as such by his descendants. The garden 
itself is divided into numerous compartments separated by low ridges of red 
sandstone in an intricate geometrical pattern, and it is said that the choicest 
grapes and the most beautiful flowers were grown here for the delectation of 
the imperial household. 

As you stroll along the paved pathways in the Anguri Bagh, you will 
notice large windows at the level of the sandstone platform affording light 
and air to rooms under the marble platform. There are also low doors leading 
by steep stairways to the rooms facing the riverside. These rooms were used 
by the royal household during the summer months. There is a large baoli or 
water reservoir in this part of the palace with separate rooms and ante-rooms 
on all sides. It is said that this arrangement was a sort of water-cooling device 
and the imperial family shifted to these rooms during the hot summer days. 
These underground rooms extend from one end of the palace to the other, 
but these chambers and the numerous passages thereto have been closed now 
for several years much to the disappointment of visitors and students of history. 

In the north-east corner of the Anguri Bagh are the hammams or imperial 
bath-houses. Because of the warm climate, baths were accorded special im¬ 
portance in palace architecture. The imperial hammam is now closed to 
visitors. It contained some of the most beautiful wall paintings of the period 
and was richly decorated in gold and royal blue. It bad several marble bath¬ 
tubs which were taken away by later conquerors. Adjoining these hammams 
are the ante-chambers which are open to visitors and are at present called 
the Shish Mahal or the chambers of mirrors. There are two such large chambers, 
38 feet by 22 feet each, and each has a marble reservoir for water. There was 
an arrangement for hot and cold water, and the temperature of the water 
could be controlled by proper admixture. These ante-chambers are closed 
on all sides and have marble doors, so that steam-baths could be had if needed. 
The place is called the Shish Mahal or the chambers of mirrors because the 
walls and ceiling are covered with innumerable pieces of convex looking- 
glass set in the plaster in the walls and the ceiling at different angles. If you 
light a match or a torch inside this place, you can see countless reflections 
in the mirrors. It must have been strange and fascinating to relax in the water 
tanks of these rooms. These were similar to the bath-houses of old Japan. 
It will be noticed that these baths w'ere intended only for the Queens and the 
Princesses. The court ladies and the attendant womenfolk had their baths 
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further to the north. In the first chamber of the Shish Mahal, you will also 
notice a flight of steps going down towards tire riverside. This is now barred 
by iron rods. Originally, this was one of several passages leading from the 
palace to the private gateway intended only for the use of the imperial house¬ 
hold. This was the gateway that was completely walled up by Aurangzeb 
when he ordered the strict isolation of his father. Every imperial palace must 
have its secret and private passages and entrances, and many must have 
been the escapades and rendezvous arranged through this secret door in the 
ante-chamber of the imperial baths. A certain tale about these baths would 
perhaps not be out of place, here. After the death of Shah Jahan, the palace 
was occupied by Aurangzeb, a puritan and a strict father. One day he came 
to know that a young gallant had come to the imperial baths to meet his 
daughter. The emperor hurried to the Shish Mahal or the ante-chamber 
of the baths and desired the presence of the erring princess. The princess did 
not know where to conceal the young Romeo. At length, she hid him in one 
of the big cauldrons meant to heat the water for the baths and emerged to 
meet her furious parent and took him in to have a look around. Some aver 
that the shrewd father detected the subterfuge and tarried long enough to 
have the water in the cauldron boiled, thus scalding the young man to death. 
It is, however, more likely that the fond father was deceived by the stratagem 
and retired under the impression that he had wrongly suspected a Timurid 
princess. 

From the Shish Mahal, you should ascend the staircase back to the marble 
platform of the northern marble pavilion and come to the Mussaman Burj 
or the chambers within the octagonal tower. The fort wall at this place turns 
inwards and the site has been utilised for an octagonal room with wide veran¬ 
dahs opening towards the north and the east. Behind this central room is a 
large hall, 40 feet by 22 feet and an enclosed courtyard, 44 feet by 33 feet. 
The inner hall has in the middle a low cistern with a fountain. All these rooms 
are built in white marble which is delicately inlaid with semi-precious stones. 
Part of the river front is open and part is covered with marble screens. The 
building has an open upper storey of red sandstone, surmounted by a cupola. 
This cupola is ideally situated for photography and for tarrying awhile before 
proceeding with the visitors’ itinerary in the fort. 

This elegant little palace is a self-contained building. It has its own 
s< parate courtyard arid baths and toilets. A passage from this building led 
to the imperial baths and also to the diwan-i-khas or the chancellory where 
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Shah Jahan attended to matters of state. There is also a small room in front 
of the inner court with a waterfall and a channel in the middle of the marble 
floor. This was used as a cooler resting place in the summer months. This 
gem of a small imperial household was built by Shah Jahan for Mumtaz Mahal 
—the lady of the Taj. It was here that she lived as a devoted wife and mother. 
It was also here that Aurangzeb detained his ailing father when he usurped 
the imperial throne. In 1657, Shah Jahan fell seriously ill and his eldest son 
Dara Shikoh who was with him took over the administration for all practical 
purposes. This was not approved by his other brothers and after some battles 
Aurangzeb proclaimed himself Emperor at Delhi. Aurangzeb had all three 
of his brothers put to death and not trusting his own father secluded him 
completely from the outside world by confining him to the Musamman Burj. 
The only persons Shah Jahan was allowed to meet were his daughter, Jahanara 
and the physicians appointed by Aurangzeb. All passages from the palace 
to the secret gate and all openings in the underground rooms of the fort were 
completely sealed by Aurangzeb to cut off all communications from his father. 
There are several touching stories about Shah Jahan relating to the years of 
his captivity. Shah Jahan after his enforced seclusion wrote a letter to his son 
requesting that no hindrance be put upon his going to say Friday prayers at 
the Pearl Mosque inside the palace as he was wont to do before his detention 
Aurangzeb had announced himself as a true follower of Islam in order to 
gain the support of the Muslim generals and the soldiery. He could not very 
well refuse his father permission to go to the palace mosque for Friday prayers. 
So the order went forth to the Royal Superintendent of Works to construct a 
small marble mosque as near the Musamman Burj as possible. This was how 
the Nagina Mosque was constructed in the Machchi Bhavan palace where 
the soldiers guarding Shah J ahan had been stationed by Aurangzeb. Aurangzeb 
also sent , a polite letter to his father saying that as he was ill, the dutiful son 
had got the Nagina Mosque constructed to save his father the exertion of 
going all the way to the Pearl Mosque. 

Another story has it that Shah Jahan wrote to his son that he was finding 
time hanging heavily on his hands, and desired that the Timurid princes and 
princesses be placed under his charge so that he could supervise their instruc¬ 
tion. When Aurangzeb read this letter he remarked, ‘My old father has still 
not given up his desire of exercising authority. If he cannot now order the 
administration of the empire, he wants to order the instruction of the imperial 
children.’ The historians forbear to mention whether the royal children were 
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sent to Shah Jahan for their schooling or not. Most probably they were not. 

During his captivity Jahanara, the elder daughter, stayed with her father 
in her pavilion adjoining the Musamman Burj and looked after him tenderly. 
She renounced marriage and preferred to share with her father all the in¬ 
conveniences of captivity. From the tower, both father and daughter must 
have gazed for long hours at the Taj Mahal about a mile and a half down¬ 
stream and thought of Mumtaz Mahal. With old age and failing health Shah 
Jahan’s eye-sight was growing weak and he could not see things properly 
in the distance. His physicians advised him to hold a convex mirror and see 
the reflection of the Taj in the glass. This tradition is continued to this day 
and a small piece of convex looking-glass is embedded in one of the walls of 
the Musamman Burj and visitors are requested to have a look at the reflection 
of the Taj from here. At this spot, gazing at the Taj, Shah Jahan died in 1666 
attended by his daughter Jahanara, and some other ladies of the Timurid 
family. Aurangzeb relented at the last and had the riverside palace gate opened 
which he had formerly ordered to be closed, so that the coffin could be con¬ 
veyed in a boat to its last resting place. The emperor, who had built the most 
beautiful buildings and palaces of his time and had used precious stones to 
decorate marble which he used for all his buildings, died a pauper and a 
captive in the hands of his own son, and there was no building to receive his 
coffin. All the Timurid emperors before him had had their separate mauso¬ 
leums but this giant amongst builders had to lie without a separate building 
for his own tomb. Without imperial honours and without ceremony, Shah 
Jahan was quietly buried to the right of Mumtaz Mahal in the mausoleum he 
had built for his Queen. And so was laid to rest the emperor who had dreamt 
of building a replica of the Taj across the river as a mausoleum for himself. 
Perhaps it was thus that the fates had decreed. The Taj was not to be copied 
and surpassed. 

From the courtyard of the Musamman Burj you go up a flight of steps 
over the imperial baths to the Diw r an-i-khas or the hall of private audience. 
In other words, it was the office and drawing-room of the emperor. It was 
here that the emperor discussed matters of state with his ministers and listened 
to reports from the governors of distant provinces. The emperor maintained 
his own reporters at each provincial capital and with each officer commanding 
an army, and daily reports of all occurrences were required to be relayed 
to i he emperor. Reading such reports engaged much of the emperor’s time 
and the court clerks recorded all orders of the emperor for further action by 
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his ministers and officers. Ambassadors and feudatory princes were also granted 
audience in this hall and special court receptions and dinners were arranged 
here for State guests. If you were an important officer of your government, 
or an expert, or a merchant prince, and had requested an audience, you would 
have been received in this hall by the emperor. If no audience was granted 
you could have only attended a durbar in the diwan-i-am or the hall of public 
audience, and would have had to remain satisfied with it. 

The diwan-i-khas consists of an inner hall, forty feet by twenty-six feet 
and an outer pavilion, seventy-three feet by thirty-three feet which is open on 
three sides. The outer pavilion is supported on slender pillars and broad arches. 
The inlay work in marble in this building is dignified and subdued closely 
resembling the workmanship in the Taj. In the vaults below the diwan-i-am 
was the personal treasury of the emperor and he must have been aware in this 
room that he was sitting over a treasure perhaps the largest in the world at 
that time. 

From the diwan-i-khas you come down three steps to a large open plat¬ 
form. It is actually the roof of the rooms forming the eastern wing of the Machchi 
Bhawan palace. This platform is 116 feet by 82 feet and has two large marble 
pedestals for thrones. One is in white marble and faces towards the inner 
quadrangle while the other is in black marble and overlooks the river. The 
black marble pedestal was used for his throne by Jahangir at Allahabad when 
he assumed all the emblems of sovereignty about four years before the actual 
death of his father. After Akbar’s death he transferred this marble pedestal to 
Agra and placed it on its present site. It was from the throne on this pedestal 
that Jahangir and his descendants witnessed fights of elephants and other 
animals in the arena below while the imperial ladies watched the performance 
from the Musamman Burj. The other throne pedestal was used by the emperovs 
during the summer evenings and nights when official visitors came to see them 
in the palace. 

This large open platform is part of the quadrangle known as Machchi 
Bhawan or the fish chambers. It appears that originally the Machchi Bhawan 
was an arcade for holding Mina bazars or fancy fairs by wives of the court 
nobles. These were held weekly from the time of Alcbar and the Queens and 
the ladies of the court made their purchases here. Special festivities were 
organised on New Year s Day which was called Khush Roz or the Joyful Day 
when the emperor came himself to make purchases. Later, the Mina bazars 
were suspended by Aurangzeb and tanks for keeping gold fish were made in 
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the quadrangle and it was because of the fish ponds that the place came to be 
called Machchi Bhawan. This courtyard is made of red sandstone which is 
plastered over to resemble marble. It is 150 feet by 200 feet and is a double¬ 
storeyed structure. The lower floor has chambers on all sides and the upper 
floor has a roofed gallery with rooms on the west towards the diwan-i-am. 
From the upper floor of the Machchi Bhawan you can go to see the Nagina 
Mosque which was built by Aurangzeb to prevent his father from going to 
the Pearl Mosque. It is a beautiful little mosque, consisting of three small 
rooms divided by short massive pillars, from which spring engrailed arches 
supporting the roof and its three domes. From this mosque a small room over¬ 
looks the diwan-i-am and Shah Jahan in his captivity was allowed to look down 
at the diwan-i-am only from this chamber. 

In the north-east corner of the Machchi Bhawan quadrangle are the royal 
baths. They were similar to the imperial baths in the Khas Mahal and were 
used by the emperor while the former were used by Mumtaz Mahal and her 
daughters. These baths are now in a sorry state of repair as all the marble bath 
tubs and furnishings have been removed. These are now closed to visitors, 
but were once the most luxurious parts of the palace. 

After a visit to the Nagina Mosque, you should return to see the diwan-i-am. 
In the centre of the colonnade in the western court are two kettledrums kept 
upside dow r n. These were used to announce the arrival and the departure of the 
emperor. The emperor came from fhe palace or the diwan-i-khas and sat 
on a golden throne in a balcony opening on the diwan-i-am to the west. The 
balcony is spacious and his sons and personal attendants were also accom¬ 
modated there. On both sides of this balcony are rooms overlooking the diwan- 
i-am and the ladies of the court were often present to witness the elaborate 
proceedings of the diwan-i-am. They were screened from the public gaze by a 
number of marble screens. The balcony itself was richly ornamented with 
marble inlay work similar to the one in the diwan-i-khas. Here was housed 
the famous peacock throne which sparkled with diamonds, rubies and sapphires 
and was meant to be an emblem of the enormous wealth of the Timurid rulers 
of Hindusthan. This throne was removed to Delhi by the descendants of Shah 
Jahan and taken to Persia by Nadir Shah in 1739 when the latter sacked 
Delhi. From the Machchi Bhawan quadrangle a narrow flight of steps leads 
you to the diwan-i-am or the hall of public audience. It is the biggest enclosure 
in the fort and measures 500 feet by 370 feet. It is surrounded on all sides by 
high brick walls which have low cloisters towards the inner side. The court 
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has two principal gateways, one on the north and the other on the south. 

The south gateway leads to the Amar Singh gate through which visitors now 
enter the fort and the north gateway leads to the Delhi gate. Under the Timurids, 
the visitors entered the fort through the Delhi gate, traversed a fascinating 
bazar and came to the diwan-i-am through the north gateway. 

In this large courtyard is a paved courtyard to the east and a forty-pillared 
hall in. the centre of the paved courtyard. The hall is open on three sides and 
has three rows of marble pillars, The outer pillars, two on each side and eight 
in front have two columns each and those at the two front corners have four 
columns each. The pillars are so placed that the monarch from his throne 
could see everyone in the hall as the pillars are not behind one another. The 
floor and the roof of the hall are of sandstone, and only the pillars are of marble. 

It is said that this hall was originally built by Akbar in red sandstone and that 
Aurangzeb changed the pillars to marble. Shah Jahan was irregular in holding 
public audiences, and the inner court of the Machchi Bhawan was generally 
used by him on most occasions. Aurangzeb was more punctilious about holding 
court daily when in the capital and was compelled despite his parsimony, to 
change the sandstone pillars built by Akbar to marble in order to continue the 
traditions of imperial grandeur established by Shah Jahan. 

This was the hall where the Timurids displayed themselves to the populace 
and the feudal aristocracy. The emperor sat on the peacock throne in the 
balcony and his wazir, or deputy for State affairs, sat on a small marble throne 
about eight feet below him. It was the latter’s duty to present formal petitions, 
foreign ambassadors, visiting governors and feudal princes to the emperor. 
These distinguished visitors had their places assigned to them in the hall 
according to rank. Below on the open pavement, stood the lesser bureaucrats, 
the army officers and the retainers of the feudatory princes. Beyond the pave¬ 
ment, where we now have green lawns and pathways, remained the ordinary 
gentry and the common people. On Fridays, there was kept in attendance a 
richly caparisoned elephant which was used by the emperor to go to the Jama 
Masjid. The emperor was followed on such occasions by the feudatory princes 
and his officers. The feudatory princes were hereditary chiefs and rulers who 
had accepted the suzerainty of the emperor. The officers were not hereditary 
and held office for life, subject to their being subservient to the emperor. There 
was, however, a curious custom with the Timurids. After the death of any 
officer, all his property reverted to the emperor and the sons had to climb 
the official ladder unaided. This put tremendous power in the hands ol the 
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emperor and prevented the emergence of a hereditary nobility as a check on 
and a corrective to royal autocracy. 

From the diwan-i-am quadrangle, the north gateway leads to a much 
smaller enclosure. This side enclosure has passages to the water gate on the 
east, and a passage to the Delhi gate to the north-west. From this enclosure 
two high flights of steps take you to the Pearl Mosque. This is built on the 
highest ground in the fort. From the outside it appears to be an austere brick 
structure. The entire mosque, however, is in marble inside. The steps lead 
you to a square quadrangle, 155 feet on each side with a marble tank in the 
centre. This was filled with water so that people might wash their hands and 
faces before going into the mosque for prayers. There is also a sun-dial on a 
raised platform near the south-east corner. The open court is surrounded on 
three sides by cloisters, about eleven feet in depth and divided into aisles by a 
triple row of arches. In the centre of each side is an archway, from which 
steps lead down to the chambers in the basement. On the fourth or western 
side is the mosque proper. It is 142 feet long and fifty-six feet deep. The hall 
has a triple row of massive pillars, most of which have been hewn out of single 
pieces of marble. The floor is divided into portions, for individuals to kneel 
in prayer, by bands of yellow marble and the western wall is divided into 
beautifully sculptured panels. On either side are chambers for the ladies of 
the court. These are separated from the main hall by screens of marble lattice- 
work, with open doorways in the middle. On the roof, there are four octagonal 
towers at the corners of the mosque which are crowned by marble cupolas. 
Similar towers stand at the north-eastern and south-eastern corners of the 
open marble courtyard in front of the mosque. There are also seven smaller 
square pavilions between the two towers in the front of the roof and three 
graceful domes tower to a commanding height behind them. Under these 
domes are three low arched ceilings, the rest of the roof resting on beams. 

The Pearl Mosque is one of the most beautiful buildings in Agra. The 
three domes are very well-proportioned and blend with the dignified design 
of the whole place. The pillars and the arches inside the mosque are also 
exceedingly impressive. You should stand at the doorway to one of the side 
chambers and examine the arcade of pillars, arches and ceilings. You will 
then appreciate the sober but pleasing and ennobling experience of examining 
a building in its subtler aspects. You can then see the purity and simple gran¬ 
deur of the marble used. There is no gaudy or elaborate decoration and no 
prominent display of inlay work with colourful stones. The hall of the mosque 
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and the courtyard are built of white marble and the decoration is hardly 
noticeable. This place was meant for prayers and the architect and the builders 
have imparted shape to the theme of reverence and humility to the best ot 

their ability. 

The itinerary of the visitor concludes with the Pearl Mosque and you 
return to your hotel by the Amar Singh gate to meditate on the pictures you 
have retained in your mind. As you see these beautiful and mighty buildings in 
vour mind’s eye, you should not only remember the rulers who ordered these 
buildings to be constructed, but also give a thought to the tens of thousands 
of masons, stone-cutters, workmen and others who must have laboured for 
years and* years to complete these monuments. These craftsmen must have 
persevered and toiled for years on wages just sufficing to keep body and soul 
together. You should not forget these hard-worked craftsmen who by the fruits 
of their labour have delighted generations of visitors and tourists to gra, 
and, as you turn your head on your pillow, give thought to what the 1 -c a , 
ill-lettered and ill-looking common man of this country can achieve it lie is 
afforded the right ideas along with efficient leadership. 
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Fatebpur Sikji 


SI fter seeing the Taj, every visitor to Agra hastens to have a look at the 
palaces of Sikri, a town about 23 miles away from Agra. From the eleventh to the 
16th centuries numerous Muslim saints had established themselves in different 
parts of Northern India and taught the religion of the one God and the brother- 
hood of the faithful to the people of the surrounding countryside. They were 
men o* noble lives and were held in great reverence. 

The greatest of such holy men was Alimuddin Cbishti who lived in Ajmer 
in the 12th century. In the sixteenth century Shaikh Salim Chishti one of his 
latter-day followers came to what was then the small township of Sikri. 
Gradually, his fame spread to the neighbouring areas and Akbar came in 
person to meet Shaikh Salim in 1568. Akbar’s children had all died shortly 
after birth and he, therefore, invoked the Saint’s blessings for his offspring. 

I he Saint advised the emperor to lead a temperate life and prophesied that 
he would be blessed with three sons. 

Shortly thereafter, Akbar s Rajput wife, who was a daughter of Raja 
Bharmal of Amber, was expecting her first child. She was sent to the Shaikh’s 
residence and there a son was born to her on 30 August 1569. The prince was 
named Salim after the Saint. Later on another son was born to the emperor at 
Sikri. Abul Fazal, the chronicler says: ‘As his (Akbar’s) sons (Salim and 
Murad) had been born in Sikri, and the tranquil spirit of Shaikh Salim Chishti 
had blessed the princes at Sikri, the emperor wished to accord royal recogni¬ 
tion and splendour to the township. He, therefore, ordered his Superintendents 
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of Works to build royal palaces and offices at Sikri.’ In other words, the emperor 
decided to reside permanently at Sikri and shifted the capital from Agra. Most 
' of the ministers and noblemen accordingly built their houses at Sikri and the 
merchants and tradesmen as well as the army followed them to the new capital. 

The greatest problem in building the new capital was the scarcity of 
water at Sikri and the great depth to which wells had to be sunk in order to 
reach water. But the emperor’s wishes could not be ignored. A great artificial 
lake was excavated towards the west of the proposed capital. The Sikri town¬ 
ship was situated at the western extremity of a large hillock 100 to 150 feet 
above ground level and extending in a south-westerly direction for about two 
miles. To the west of the Sikri ridge lay the wide and shallow valley of the 
river Utangan bounded on the ether side by the low ranges of the Bandrauli 
hills. An embankment was erected to dam the natural course of the river and 
the flood waters were controlled by a barrage consisting of nine gates. It is 
said that a lake, six miles long by two miles wide, was thus formed. The palaces 
on the Sikri ridge were supplied with water by a series of Persian wheels lifting 
the water by stages through an intricate system of water channels. This system 
can be seen to this day and most of the water channels and wells are in ex¬ 
cellent preservation. It is said that in 1583-85 there was very little water in 
the river and Sikri became an insalubrious place to live in. This was the time 
when Akbar returned from his campaigns in the north. Seeing the plight of 
the people in Sikri, the emperor shifted the capital back to Agra where it 
remained till 1658. Thus, because of the w r hims of an autocratic ruler, a new 
capital was suddenly established in Sikri and equally as suddenly abandoned. 

But the ruler was a man who built solidly and to this day most of the buildings 
which were paid for from the royal treasury in Akbar’s time are standing 
intact as a mute testimony to his imperial and autocratic will and his insistence 
on solidity of structure. 

In those days Akbar had recently re-established the rule of the Timurids 
in Hindusthan. The capital city of the empire had, perforce, to be militarily 
secure. This was done by building a high wall on three sides of the Sikri ridge, 
and having the artificial lake on the north-western side. The city wall is some 
five miles long and has nine gateways. The general height of the walls is 32 
feet above ground level with ramparts eight feet wide and embattlements 
rising to six feet with intervening loopholes. As you approach from Agra, 
you see the cluster of buildings on the summit of the ridge the most prominent 
feature being the Agra gate. Phis gate is fifty feet high on the outer and forty 
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feet high on the inner side. The breadth of the structure is also forty feet. Ihe 
central archway, which is faced with red sandstone, leads into a chamber 
which is 25 feet square and is covered by a dome. On either side are deep 
recesses raised above the ground and roofed by semi-domes. Ihere are two 
staircases, one on either side of the gateway, leading to the embattlements 
on the roof. There were seven other gates similar to the Agra gate in shape 
and size. There is also a smaller gate on the summit of the ridge known as 
the ‘Chor’ or secret gate which leads directly to the palaces. 

The main road from Agra goes past the Agra gate and skirting the hillock 
leads to the township as it did in Akbar’s day. A short distance from its entry 
within the walls, a second road branches off to the right and takes you on the 
slope of the ridge to the main buildings constructed by Akbar. The first struc¬ 
ture on this road is the Naubat Khana or the herald’s tower, beneath which 
the road leads to the hall of public audience. This is built in the form of a square 
with gateways opening on four sides. Over the gateway to the noith is a large 
gallery 57 feet by 20 feet with a low flat ceiling surmounted by two domed 
kiosks. The southern gateway is much lower and has no room erected above 
it. The gates on the east and west are of a different pattern and were perhaps 
utilised by local traffic. The gallery over the gateway was used by drummers 
and buglers. They announced the horns of the day and the sittings of the royal 
court. The visits of provincial governors and foreign ambassadors were also 
announced by beat of drum from the Naubat Khana. 

Beyond the Naubat Khana you come to two buildings one on either 
side, both of which are in semi-ruin. The building on the right is usually called 
the mint, or taksal. It is a large quadrangular building surrounded by a court¬ 
yard, some 283 feet by 263 feet, with low cloisters, 16| feet wide which ori¬ 
ginally was enclosed with rooms on all sides. At present, there are only four 
rooms on the east and two on the south. The rooms are sheltered by a verandah 
and the ceiling is composed of stone slabs. The walls of the rooms are divided 
into arched recesses which are decorated with plaster in raised patterns of 
great beauty. Some people aver that it was the treasury and adjoined the mint 
opposite. It is, however, more probable that both these buildings were royal 
offices, and were located near the palace foi the convenience of the ruler. 

The road now leads straight into the diwan-i-am or hall of public audience. 
Phe buildings of the palace start from here. The great court measures 368-| 
f ee i_ f rom north to south and 181 feet from east to west. There are cloisters 
on all sides raised above the level of the quadrangle and divided into bays by 
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square stone columns. The entire court used to be covered with printed canvas 
cloth to shield the audience from the heat of the sun. The canvas was hoisted 
on bamboo poles, and fastened at the ends to the stone rings on the sides of 
the quadrangle. The royal seat was in the centre of the western side so that 
Akbar looked eastwards when he sat in court. There is a small chamber be¬ 
hind the raised platform that was used as the royal seat. The platform itself 
is divided into three parts by two screens of red sandstone. One of these screens 
is a relic of Akbar’s day while the other was replaced about sixty years ago. 
It will be difficult for you to tell the difference, but you may find it diverting 
to make a guess and then verify from the guide which is actually the original 
one. The platform is seven feet above ground-level. The principal ministers 
sat below the platform and then presented their petitions etc. by standing up, 
bowing thrice and placing them before the royal presence. 

Akbar himself sat on a throne on the platform in court and attended to 
petitions and complaints personally when he was in the capital. His was the 
supreme criminal court dealing mainly with cases of treason and armed revolt. 
According to tradition, an elephant was tied at the north-eastern corner of 
the quadrangle where a stone ring can be seen to this day and those condemned 
to death by royal command were thrown before the elephant which was ex¬ 
pected to trample the victims to death under its enormous legs. If the beast 
ever spared any one, it was considered that the accused was innocent and he 
was set free. There is no historical basis for these stories. What is, however, 
true is that the royal elephant was often called for and the king on ceremonial 
occasions rode the elephant from the diwan-i-am to the city and back. 

The royal seat was decorated with rich carpets and costly silks, and Akbar 
rested in the chamber behind the platform before he came to the diwan-i-am. 
This chamber has a verandah on the other side and a flight of steps descends 
to a great open quadrangle some 756 feet by 272 feet. The main residential 
buildings of the emperor are in this quadrangle. From the diwan-i-am you 
come first to a small garden with a sunken water reservoir. This place was 
kept as a private garden by Akbar. Beyond the small garden is the paved 
‘pachisi’ court. ‘Pachisi’ is an old Indian game in which pieces are moved on a 
square beard on the throw of the dice. A ‘pachisi’ board has been laid out in 
this court with black and white square pieces of sandstone and a raised seat in 
the centre. Here Akbar and his queen used to play the game with maid¬ 
servants as living pieces, and the king won or lost to the queen the different 
girls depending on the caprice of the dice. In the middle of the paved court 
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to the north is an interesting building called the diwan-i-khas or hall of private 
audience. From the outside it appears to be a two-storied building. The flat 
roof has four domed cupolas at the four corners, each standing on four pillars. 
The balcony of the roof is supported by carved brackets. From inside, the 
building consists of one single room. In the centre of the floor is an extra¬ 
ordinary column of sandstone which rises up to the level of the windows on 
the walls and the first floor as it appears from outside. This octagonal column, 
at a height of about six feet from the ground, branches off into innumerable 
brackets the ends of which merge into a circular seat at the level of about 
twelve feet. This circular top of the column is connected by diagonal passages 
to the galleries along the inner walls of the room. There are two staircases in 
the middle of the walls from the ground floor to the galleries. The circular 
seat in the centre, the four passages to the galleries and the galleries themselves 
are fenced with low balustrades of open screen-work in sandstone. According 
to one tradition, this was the place where Akbar discussed matters of state 
with his ministers, each of whom sat in front of one of the nine windows. It 
is also said that he had nine ministers of state or jewels of the court. Thus the 
building came to be called diwan-i-khas or hall of private audience. But the 
building also represents in stone Akbar’s secession from Islam and the founding 
of Din-Ilahi or the religion of God by him. There is an old Indian legend that 
the creation sprang from a lotus flower emerging from the navel of Brahma 
or the Creator. The stone column perhaps represents this legend, as the column 
is in the centre of the room and the top branches off into several brackets. 
This legend could be compared with the belief of the Greeks that the temple 
of Delphi was built on the site of the navel point of the earth. Akbar used 
this place for his long discussions with men of learning belonging to different 
faiths and religions and the design symbolised Akbar’s conception that dogmas 
emanating from the four corners of the world had been harmonised by him¬ 
self. Because of this the place was called ibadat-khana or the hall of prayer. 
Religious discussion was a peculiar form of mental relaxation indulged in by 
Akbar. but it gives us a sidelight on his inquiring mind and his insistence 
on compromise and harmony. To the west of this extraordinary building is 
an I-shaped structure. It consists of three rooms, the one in the centre being 
16i/a feet by 23 feet, while those at the sides stand at right angles to it and are 
of corresponding size. There are two staircases leading to the roof, which is 
flat an d supported on stone beams. The building is erected over extensive 
vaults and was used as the personal treasury of the ruler. In the walls are 
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recesses with openings in the bottom which lead to hollow spaces between 
the walls. These were used as safe-deposits for precious stones and jewellery. 
The local guides call this building the ‘ankh-michauni’ or the place where 
Akbar played hide and seek with the ladies of the court. This is quite erroneous 
as the building is outside the zanana or ladies’ quarters and near the diwani-i- 
khas or ibadat-khana where the ministers of state and men of learning used to 
congregate. To the south of the treasury is a small chhatri or cupola which 
was used by the royal astrologer. It is a square structure measuring 9V 4 feet 
each way. The pillars are the chief features of this construction. From the 
middle of these pillars, you will notice what appear to be elephant mouths 
and curious serpentine curves rising towards the roof and meeting below the 
centre of the lintels. The pillars, the serpentine struts, the brackets and the 
lintels are all elaborately carved in the style of the Hindu Rajput temples of 
the 16th century. 

From the astrologer’s seat, past the ‘pachisi’ court, you come to some 
unpretentious rooms which were used as a school for the princes. Beyond the 
school building there used to be stone screens which completely separated 
the personal rooms used by Akbar from the large ‘pachisi’ court and the 
buildings therein, namely the diwan-i-khas, the treasury and the palace school. 
The personal quarters of Akbar included his library and living rooms, the 
royal baths and the Sultana’s house. Inside the palace only women attendants 
and eunuchs were allowed. The ruler was allowed four wives, according to 
the tenets of Islam, but the ladies in royal favour could be considerably more. 
The wives were accorded special privileges, and the mother of the crown prince 
or queens sprung from royal houses had independent residences. There are 
two such independent houses in Sikri for the queens. Then there is a separate 
house which accommodated about a dozen important ladies including the 
mother, stepmothers and aunts of the ruler. The ruler was welcomed in the 
houses of the wedded wives and he sometimes went to the ladies’ common 
house for meals or entertainment. But the commoner wives and the ladies 
of the court came to Akbar’s personal apartments only when summoned by 
him. It was a world alien to Western ideas and was strangely regulated. 

In the khas mahal or the personal apartments, the first building you will 
see is what is popularly called the Turkish Sultana’s house. It was said that 
Akbar built this set of rooms for his Turkish queen, but this is incorrect. A 
queen or any royal lady would not have lived so close to the ruler’s apartments 
especially when she was not the only woman in his life. These rooms were in 
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reality the de luxe suite of rooms reserved by the ruler for his wives or other 
ladies when they visited him. The part of the building still in existence is a 
small chamber encircled by a verandah. The room is only 13V 2 feet square, 
but additional apartments were originally obtained by dividing up the verandah 
with stone screens. These screens have now disappeared. The sandstone used 
in this building is most beautifully carved, this being the best specimen of 
such work in and near Agra. The pillars, the walls, the ceiling and even the 
roof are all delicately carved. A special feature of the carving is the zig-zag 
geometrical lines forming a wave-like pattern. This is typically Central Asian 
or Eastern Turkish. Because of this and the blue tiles of the roof the building 
was called the Turkish Sultana’s house. In the inside walls large panels are 
carved depicting jungle scenes, trees, birds, and animals. The heads of birds 
and animals were, however, mutilated by fanatical descendants of Akbar, 
who objected to representations of any living beings in paintings or sculpture. 
On one side of the Sultana’s palace is the palace garden already described 
above. On the opposite side is a water tank 95y 2 feet square with a platform 
in the middle which is approached by narrow passages from the four sides. 
It will be appreciated that the luxury suite of rooms of the ruler of a tropical 
country like India had to have a green garden on one side and a private swim¬ 
ming pool or water reservoir on the other. This was the setting for the pleasures 
of the ruler. From the east verandah of the Sultana’s apartments a flight of 
steps goes down to the baths for ladies. This building is unadorned from out¬ 
side, but within are eight chambers of different sizes, the walls of which are 
plastered and ornamented with geometrical patterns in colours. Some of these 
chambers were used as conveniences and some as Turkish baths. There are 
some more baths on the other side of the road outside the palace enclosure. 
These adjoin what used to be the houses of the royal physicians. It appears 
that the baths attached to the Sultana’s quarters were used by the ladies of 
the court, and the baths in the physicians’ quarters were used by the sovereign 
himself. This is confirmed by the fact that these baths contain thirteen domed 
chambers of varying size and are decorated throughout with the most elaborate 
patterns in plaster, the designs comprising some of the finest specimens of the 
kind to be seen in India. Also the water for these baths was drawn from a deep 
well bored in the solid rock, which could have been executed only for the 
special requirements of the emperor. 

Adjoining the water tank is the khwab-gah or the living rooms of the 
emperor. The main room on the ground floor is 27 feet by 17 feet, and its 
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several recesses for keeping books and rolls. Its walls and roof were 
once richly decorated with paints and liquid gold. When evil days befell the 
empire, the local bandits locked up the room and kindled a big log fire in the 
middle. Because of the heat, the gold melted and was collected by the bandits. 
Fragments of the rich ornamentation and paintings can still be seen in places. 
Behind tills main room is a larger room which has a spacious platform in the 
middle raised about six feet above ground-level and ten feet square. Near the 
ground is a water channel entering this room, which is constructed in such a 
way that in summer the floor could be submerged in water up to a height of 
nearly nine inches. This room is dark with few openings for light to penetrate. 
Shutting out light and filling the floor with water kept the room cool in summer. 
It appears to have been the ‘air conditioning’ system of those days. 

There are several smaller rooms in these quarters, some of which have 
been sealed now. In the upper storey is a small room which must have been 
used by the emperor during the greater part of the year as his living quarters. 
It is a room fourteen feet square and surrounded by a verandah. There is a 
doorway on each side of the room in the middle with an opening above which 
is covered by stone screens. The interior of the room is divided into eight panels, 
in each of which was an exquisite painting. In only tw r o panels can any details 
be seen at present. The rest of the room is decorated with frescoes and there 
are Persian couplets from the Shanname over the doors. 

The upper floor of this building had a low balustrade overlooking the 
water tank and a high wall on the other side. This made the place a nice open 
terrace on the first floor which in North Central India is the best arrangement 
for living purposes. On the wall to the south you will see an opening behind 
which the emperor sat every morning at sunrise to display himself to the 
populace. This was to inform the public that the emperor was in good health 
and to cultivate the idolatry of the common folk for the royal person; many 
making it a practice to see and offer salutations to the emperor before starting 
the day’s business. On the other side of the present-day road is a building 
which used to be the imperial chancellory or principal office of the emperor. 
This building was converted during the British regime into a rest-house for 
tourists, but this practice w 7 as abolished about the beginning of the 20th century. 

From the emperor’s private apartments a large covered passage leads 
to the zanana quarters or the residences of the queens and the ladies of the 
court. At the northern end of the passage is a remarkable building know r n as 
the Panch Mahal or the five-storied pavilion. The ground floor measures 72 
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feet by 58 feet and the roof is supported by 84 columns of stone without much 
carving on them. The next floor is smaller in area. It has 65 columns, which 
are carved with different designs of temple bells ‘Rudraksh’ seeds sacred to 
the Yogis, lotus flowers and other Hindu designs. The hall closely resembles 
a Jain temple or a Buddhist Vihar or monastery, except that the carvings on 
the pillars are less ornamental. The second floor has twenty columns; the 
third twelve and the topmost floor only four. The ground floor was originally 
divided into a number of compartments by stone screens between the columns. 
The first floor was also similarly divided. Both these floors were probably 
used as living quarters by the ladies of the court. The other floors were used 
only for sitting out in the breeze in the mornings and evenings. The Muslim 
ladies would come to the Panch Mahal to see the new moon, so auspicious in 
Islam, and the Rajput princesses came to look at the full moon which pro¬ 
claims the night for special prayers and introspection by the Hindus. 

The Panch Mahal is naturally the highest building in Sikri as no other 
building is more than two storeys high. From here you can get a view of the 
surrounding landscape. To the south you will see the great city wall which is 
still in an excellent state of preservation. To the north you will see the Bandrauli 
hills in the distance and the low dam that lies to the north-east. Behind the 
dam lies a large plain which in Akbar’s day was a great lake that supplied 
water to the capital. You can also observe from here the Hiran Minar or the 
elephant tower. The base of the tower is a platform 72 feet square and 10 feet 
high. In the centre of this platform is an octagonal platform 38 feet in diameter 
and 4 feet high. From this second platform the tower rises to a height of 66 
feet. For the first 13 feet the tower is octagonal, then for the next 26 feet it is 
circular, after which it tapers to its apex in an open platform covered by a 
dome. The platform is reached by a spiral staircase inside the building. The 
cylindrical portion of the tower is studded with imitation elephants tusks in 
stone. This gives the tower its curious appearance. It is said that Akbar built 
the tower to commemorate the death of his favourite elephant who lies buried 
here. It is also likely that this is the place from where the ladies of the court 
watched the tournaments of elephants and other animals, this being a favourite 
pastime of the Timurids. In Akbar’s day there was a large open arena around 
the minar between the lake and the palace buildings proper where such 
elephant and tiger fights took place. Not far from the minar you will be able 
to glimpse two other big buildings. The first is the Karwan Sarai. This was 
the inn used by travellers coming to Sikri from Delhi and Ajmer. The building 
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is now dilapidated but the main entrance with rich ornamentation in plaster 
can still be seen. The inn consisted of small separate rooms opening on to a 
common courtyard. The whole place was in the form of a quadrangle with 
only one main exit. On the east side of the Sarai is the other building. It is a 
double-storied building 350 feet by 50 feet. It is divided into numerous compart¬ 
ments which were used as stables. At one end of the stables there are a few 
rooms which are said to be the residence of the officer in charge of the stables. 

From the Hiran Minar and past the Sarai a road leads up on a sharp 
incline to the palace. The water-works can be seen on this road. Water was 
conveyed by channels to a large well near the ridge. From this well a system 
of Persian wheels lifted the water to a high channel and from there it was 
stored in another large well. A second system of Persian wheels lifted the 
water to a higher reservoir from where a third system of Persian wheels lifted 
the water to a tank above the first-floor level of the palace buildings. From 
this tank the water was supplied to different interconnecting channels in the 
palace grounds. The east water tank is over the Hathipol or elephant gate 
which controls the entrance to the palace from this side. There you will see on 
platforms which are about thirteen feet above the level of the road, two colossal 
stone elephants with their trunks interlacing with the keystone of the arch 
over the gateway, and standing on either side of the gate. 

Near the Hathipol is also the Sangin burj or the military tower. It is 
said that Akbar wanted to build similar fortified towers all round the palace 
but that Shaikh Salim Chishti advised him against this. The tower to this 


day is half-finished. There is also in this part of the palace a small mosque 
called the Nagina mosque. This was intended for the use of the ladies of the 
palace and has little architectural pretensions. It was approached from the 
zanana or the ladies’ quarters of the palace by a screened pathway. 

The buildings between the Hiran Minar and the palace have been des¬ 
cribed very briefly, because most people would not like to go down the ridge 
to have a closer look at these places. It is enough if a general view is obtained 
of the lay-out from the top of the Panch Mahal. But nearer the Panch Mahal 
the hospital building should, be particularly noticed. It is to the north and forms 
a quadrangle 127 feet by 108 feet. The building was divided into twelve wards 
each 14 feet by 9 x / 2 feet, and a large hall. Most of these wards have now dis¬ 
appeared, but it will be noticed that the palaces are a self-contained complex 
of buildings containing within them offices, schools, baths, a running water 
system, mosques and hospitals. 
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From the Panch Mahal you should go down to the court of Mariam’s 
house. This is popularly called the Golden House or the Sonhara Makan. 
This is because it has a number of frescoes which once had many golden colours. 
Now most of these frescoes and paintings have disappeared. During the nine¬ 
teenth century, British officers occupied this house at intervals and each new 
occupant had a new coat of whitewash put on the walls. When at last the 
place was vacated to be preserved as a monument, the damage had been 
done and efforts at getting rid of the whitewash have removed much of the 
original paintings as well. In one of the rooms, however, a female figure ap¬ 
pears, much in the style of the Annunciation. This painting, and the name of 
one of the queens being Mariam, led many to conclude that Akbar must have 
had a Christian wife, most probably Portuguese by birth, and that this house 
was built by the emperor for her. This, however, is not correct. The name is 
misleading. The house was built for the Rajput Queen who was the daughter 
cf Raja Bharmal and the sister of Raja Bhagwan Das. She was the mother of 
the heir-apparent, Prince Salim, and was a virtuous lady. The Timurid 
emperors were in the habit of giving honorific names to members of the royal 
household. Thus Babur is always referred to as, ‘the dweller in heaven’ and 
Humayun as ‘the dweller in paradise’. Similarly, this Rajput Princess was 
called Mariam-uz-zamani or ‘the living Mary’ and Akbar’s mother as ‘the 
Mary in Heaven’. Mary, mother of Christ, is held in great reverence by Muslims 
as a paragon of womanly virtues. The ashes of this lady lie buried opposite 
her husband’s tomb in Sikandra in a separate enclosure and at some distance 
from Akbar’s mausoleum. 

You should study this house closely. It is one of the luxury houses built 
in the late sixteenth century in India. The house stands on a platform raised 
four feet from the level of the surrounding courtyard. It is 60 feet by 48 1 / 2 feet 
and consists of three small rooms, having similar suites of rooms on the first 
floor, and a large hall at right angles to the central small room. I his large 
hall is overlooked by the central room on the first floor. There is a wide verandah 
on all three sides of the hall and there are separate entrances from the verandahs 
to the adjoining side-rooms. A narrow flight of steps leads to the first floor and 
these steps are between double walls of stone to the south of the building. 
In summer the southern and the western portions of the house are the hottest, 
and in this house the double set of walls to the south keeps the heat of the sun 
away from the inner rooms. I’he verandahs are also facing north, east and 
west and the morning and the evening sun shone directly on the persons sitting 
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there. There is also a staircase leading to the roof where you find a small 
pavilion towards the north which is raised about six feet higher than the roof. 
The pillars used in the verandah and for the pavilion on the roof are square 
stone pillars and the roof is supported on straight brackets and lintels. There 
are very few arches in this building. It will be noticed that it is a compact 
and comfortable building suitable for the tropics. At the north-west corner 
of the court in which this house stands, is a gate which leads to what was a 
small private garden. The garden had stone pavements and shallow water 
courses ran through these pavements. There was also a fish tank in the garden, 
live fish being considered very auspicious. To the north and west of the small 
private garden, and flanking the hospital quadrangle, was a larger garden 
enclosure with a large water-reservoir. This garden was used by the other 
ladies of the court, the smaller garden being for the personal use of the mother 
of the heir-apparent. Near the walls of this garden are latrines which appear 
to have been cleaned by flushing with water. Before you leave Mariam’s 
house you should also look at a small building about 26 feet square at the 
south-east corner which served as a bath-house and kitchen for the Rajput 
Princess. 

From Mariam’s house you should go to the building that is popularly 
called Jodha Bai’s palace. Jodha Bai was the wife of Akbar’s son, Jahangir, 
who ascended the throne after him and the place was perhaps used by her 
when Akbar had left Sikri for Agra. But in Akbar’s day it was the residence 
of the majority of the zanana or of the wives of the emperor and other ladies 
of the court. The building has just the main entrance and no exits. There is a 
small guard-house to the left of the entrance which was used by eunuchs who 
were engaged as custodians for the zanana. The entrance does not lead straight 
to the inner courtyard, so that a person standing in front of the gate cannot 
see what is happening within the building. Inside the gate you will perhaps 
notice the angular balconies and recesses which are typical of Rajput palace 
architecture. 

Inside the building is a great paved court 179 feet by 162 feet which is 
surrounded on all sides by symmetrical double-storied apartments, all facing 
towards the open court. There are four domed rooms at the corners and leading 
from them are the main living rooms in the middle. These apartments are 
interconnected by corridors and verandahs. It appears that the various ladies 
occupying the palace had their apartments separated from one another by 
stone screens and heavy tapestries. Servant-girls would, however, move freely 
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from one apartment to the other whenever needed. The ladies very likely 
lived in a sort of community house, without strict privacy for any one and 
under the jealous eyes of each other. Apparently, the building was intended 
to have eight semi-independent apartments but sometimes more ladies would 
occupy one of the apartments. 

It must have been a great harassment to the emperor to keep proper 
order and tranquillity in the zanana in such a community house. His life with 
so many important women on his hands could not have been pleasant. Be¬ 
tween the ground floor and the first-floor apartments of the north and the 
south blocks are intermediate floors. The one on the north side is supposed 
to be the dining-room. Tradition has it that Akbar often partook of his evening 
meals here. A doorway from this dining-room leads into a large apartment 
on the north which protrudes outside the main walls of the palace building. 
This chamber is enclosed on three exterior sides by open stone-screens and 
is known as the ‘Hawa Mahal’ or wind palace. The excellent lattice-work on 
these screens should be noticed. At the west end of the dining-room is a stair¬ 
case that is connected to a viaduct that conveyed water from the Hathipol 
or elephant-gate reservoir to the zanana palace. 

On the southern side of this building is an ordinary structure, 121 feet 
by 35 feet containing the baths and latrines for the inmates. 

Two prominent architectural features can be noticed in this zanana 
palace. Firstly, the building is primarily Hindu in style; the niches, the gate, 
the brackets and the roof are built in the style of contemporary Rajput palaces 
and Jain temples. Secondly, the gabled roofs of the central blocks on the 
north and south wings have bright blue enamelled tiles and the corners have 
cemented domes with ornamental stucco work. The blue enamel is copied 
from Samarkand in Central Asia, the original home of the Timurids, and the 
domes have been introduced to impart an Islamic appearance to the building. 
Thus, the building as a whole is an effort at combining the Rajput and Samar¬ 
kand styles of architecture which has been successful. 

From the zanana palace you should come to what is generally known 
as Birbal’s palace. Birbal was a Hindu nobleman, quick at repartee and a 
shrewd judge of men. Akbar appreciated his wit and loyalty and made him a 
raja and a commander of the imperial forces. Birbal was Akbar’s constant 
companion and the latter was greatly moved when Raja Birbal died quelling 
a revolt of the Pathan tribesmen in what is now known as Swat. It will be 
noticed that from Akbar onwards the Timurids placed full confidence in their 
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Hindu generals, and that most of the battles on the Central Asian front were 
fought under Hindu commanders. 

The presence of what is known as Birbal’s palace has intrigued many 
scholars. One school thinks that Akbar allowed his friend and companion, 
Birbal, to reside within the palace precincts, as he used to summon him at 
all hours of the day and night. The other school avers that the place was used 
as a residence by Rusayyah Begum—the daughter of Hindal, a brother of 
Humayun, and the first wife of Akbar. Because of her royal birth and as the 
first wife of the emperor, she was entitled to special privileges and a separate 
residence was allotted to her. It is more probable that this building was the 
residence of Rusayyah Begum, because as far as is known to us, no outsider 
was ever allowed by a ruler to have his residence within the enclosures of the 
zanana palace. Only eunuchs and servant-girls were allowed inside the zanana 
and it is most unlikely that a Hindu nobleman, his family and servants were 
allowed free access to the zanana. The elaborate carvings in this palace and 
the use of Hindu brackets, however, have convinced the popular mind that 
this was the residence of a Hindu nobleman and they fixed upon Raja Birbal 
as the most likely minister of Akbar who could have lived in this palace. 

The house is built on a raised platform and consists of two storeys. There 
are four rooms on the ground floor each sixteen feet square and with two en¬ 
trance porches, one on the north approached by an open platform from the 
east, and the other on the south approached by a porch facing west. There 
are two rooms on the first floor occupying opposite corners of the building 
and two terraces which were originally enclosed by stone screens. The rooms 
on the first floor are covered by double domes, the interior ceiling being a 
low arch and the outer roof being an ornamental dome. 1. his arrangement 
kept the rooms cool in summer and at the same time gave a decorative ap¬ 
pearance to the building. 

This building was one of the first to be erected in Sikri. It is made from 
the best stone available, and the carving is as elaborate and extensive as in 
any Hindu or Jain temple. Only the designs are all floral or geometrical and 
any representation of animal fife is scrupulously avoided. The brackets should 
be particularly noticed as also the pyramidical roofs over the porches. They 
remind one of how the temple masons were trying to build houses for Muslim 
noblemen, and how their old traditional forms of architecture appear again 
and again in these new buildings. 

From this interesting parlour house, you should come to what is now 
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called the stables for the imperial horses. These are separated from the court¬ 
yard of Rusayyah Begum’s palace by a high wall having only a small entrance 
to it. These stables occupy an oblong area, 298 feet by 124V 2 feet, the stables 
occupying three sides with a large courtyard in the middle, 278 feet by 80 
feet. The stables are divided into 55 spacious compartments, each having 
stone rings and mangers for two horses. On the southern side of the large 
zanana palace are other stables meant for camels. There is no doubt that, 
in the 18th century, both these buildings were used as stables but originally 
these buildings were used as residences for servant and slave girls and also 
for eunuchs. The horse stables were used by servant-girls and probably two 
or more shared a compartment. The stables for camels were used in Akbar’s 
time by the eunuchs. They are outside the main palace grounds but adjoin the 
outer walls. The eunuchs served as palace guards and stood on guard at all 
the passages leading into the palace. Inside the palace only servants and slave 
girls were allowed. In Akbar’s time there must have been hundreds of women 
attendants in the palace and nearly four dozen eunuchs. In later days, the 
descendants of Akbar could not afford the upkeep of such a large palace 
retinue and during the disturbed conditions of the 18th century when the Jats 
and the Marathas occupied Sikri, the military governors of the place used 
these quarters to stable their horses and camels. Hence the popular tradition 
that these buildings were horse and camel stables. As we have already stated 
above, Akbar kept his horses in the stables near the Hi ran Minar. 

There is a small door opening to the west from the horse stables. You 
should now traverse this road to the mausoleum of Shaikh Salim Chishti. 
To the right and behind the mausoleum are two double-storied buildings 
inside a small enclosure. These were the residences of Akbar’s chronicler, Abul 
Fazal, and the latter’s brother, Faizi, a Persian scholar and poet. These brothers 
who came originally from Persia were near to Akbar and shared Akbar’s 
liberal views on religion and tolerance. The other officers of the empire, for 
example, Raja Todar Mai, the finance and revenue minister, the various 
prime ministers and the great generals lived away from the palace and only 
the literary men and Birbal, the man of wit and humour, stayed near the 
emperor. The home of Raja Todar Mai can still be seen about a couple of 
miles away from the palace from the buland darwaza and it is on record that 
this capable and trusted minister waited on the emperor on only two occasions. 

A flight of steps from the palace precincts leads to the tomb of Shaikh 
Salim Chishti which is a vast enclosure with high walls on all sides. The en- 
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trance is known as the Badshahi darwaza or the King’s gate, as this gate was 
used by Akbar when he visited the Saint. The gateway is semi-hexagonal 
from the outside. It rises to a height of 43-|- feet and has domed hexagonal 
pavilions on the roof. On the outside, the gateway is divided into two storeys 
with deep arched recesses in each storey. Over these recesses are geometrical 
patterns with inlaid pieces of white marble. On the inside the design is plain, 
there being a square gateway with an archway in the centre. This gateway 
leads to the large enclosure with the shrine of Shaikh Salim Chishti in one 
corner. The enclosure is situated on the highest part of the Sikri ridge, as 
Akbar built his palaces on a lower section of the ridge and gave pride of place 
to where the Saint of Sikri lived. The rugged sides of the ridge w r ere filled 
with rubble and earth and an oblong enclosure was built around the huts 
of the Saint. The enclosure is 542 feet by 438 feet on the outside, exclusive of 
the bastions at the angles. Inside the enclosure is a vast paved courtyard, 
439 feet by 360 feet which has an excellent drainage system and rain water is 
gathered and taken out through underground channels. On three sides are 
small separate rooms opening out on a continuous inner verandah and on 
the northern side is a ‘Liwan’, or sanctuary, 288 feet in length and 65 feet 
deep. The rooms were meant for students and the ‘Liwan’ was a dormitory 
for religious mendicants and learned dervishes. This is the usual pattern in 
all religious buildings in India. The major part of the building is used by the 
regular establishment and a smaller part is reserved for mendicants and casual 
visitors. Special festivals are held on the death anniversary of the Saint asso¬ 
ciated with the building, and musical recitals lasting for days on end are 
common features. In Sikri such crowds come after they have been to Ajmer, 
where a better-known.Chishti and a spiritual ancestor of the Shaikh of Sikri 
lies buried. Although the Shaikh was a Muslim, he is respected and venerated 
by followers of all religions in India each in his own way. This exemplifies to 
what extent the orthodox tenets of Islam have been diluted. 

The tomb of Shaikh Salim Chishti is the most important part of the group 
of buildings in this enclosure. It is built on an inlaid marble platform three 
feet high from ground level and approached by a flight of marble steps from 
a low marble platform in front of the mausoleum. The mausoleum itself is 48 
feet square. The cenotaph chamber measures I 6 V 2 feet square on the inside and 
the walls of the chamber are 8 feet thick. This cenotaph chamber is surroun¬ 
ded on all sides by a verandah, 8 feet wide and 12 Vs feet high. The verandah 
is enclosed by screens of white marble pierced in different geometrical patterns. 
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The screens in this tomb are some of the finest specimens of lattice-work in 
marble to be found anywhere and perhaps the best screen is the one on your 
left as you look towards the cenotaph from outside. The ideal way to scrutinise 
this screen-work is to look at it from inside the verandah standing at the farther 
end. On the walls of the verandah quotations from the Koran are inscribed. 
Another notable part of the building is the portico with its slanting struts. 
These marbles struts are serpentine in form and hollow inside. They carry 
the rain-water from the roof to reservoirs in the courtyard and the water thus 
collected is supposed to be holy water. 

The cenotaph itself is the replica of the tomb of the Saint. The body of 
the Saint lies buried in the crypt, the passage to which has now been sealed. 
There is a dome over the cenotaph which is of red sandstone inside and covered 
by marble outside. The interior walls of the chamber are lined with white 
marble to a height of 3f feet. Above the marble, the red sandstone is plastered 
with a white cement and is polished white to imitate marble. The floor of 
the chamber is inlaid with marble mosaic of different colours. Originally, the 
inner sides of the chamber had floral designs which matched the mosaic on 
the floor. The paintings on the w r alls were repainted in 1836 without much 
adherence to the original and the patterns on the walls to be now seen differ 
slightly from the originals. 

The cenotaph itself is protected by a wooden canopy. The wooden canopy 
is generally covered by a piece of blue drapery and a cloth canopy donated 
by the Maharajah of Darbhanga hangs over it from the ceiling. All these are 
tokens of respect for the Saint, the most remarkable being the wooden canopy. 
It is inlaid with mother-of-pearl set in tortoise-shell and ebony. The entire 
surface of the wooden panels is wonderfully smooth and beautiful. This delicate 
and interesting work is said by experts to display a degree of skill and crafts¬ 
manship unique in India. 

The shrine is held in great veneration by Indians. Because Emperor 
Akbar was blessed with male children at Sikri, many childless couples have 
been on pilgrimage since then to the shrine to invoke the blessings of the Saint 
for the conception of children. Others come and pray at the shrine pleading 
for the fulfilment of their prayers. The votaries generally wish for an object 
to be fulfilled and promise to come to the shrine again or send offerings when 
their wishes are accomplished. They generally tie tiny strings on the marble 
screens round the chamber or in the verandahs for this purpose and hundreds 
of such strings can be seen at the shrine. When King Paul and Queen Frederika 
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of Greece visited Sikri, they asked for two pieces of string and tied them on 
the screen in the west wall of the inner chamber. Many other foreign visitors 
are known to follow this practice. 

The enclosure was at first meant to be a seminar}' for the Saint’s teachings 
and a great mosque was built on the west side for the use of his disciples and 
/otaries. At his death the Saint desired to be buried at the place where he had 
lived and preached for more than half a century. Islam forbids the burial of 
any person in the grounds of a mosque, but the wishes of the Saint were enough 
to over-ride tradition. The Saint was buried at the usual place of his preaching 
• and later the present marble mausoleum was built over his grave. A grandson 
of the Saint, Islam Khan, rose to a position of great honour in the reign of 
Jahangir. He was governor of Bengal at the time of his death and his body was 
brought to Sikri to be buried near the Saint’s mausoleum. His mausoleum 
is of red sandstone, square on the exterior, but octagonal within. Islam Khan’s 
tomb is also protected by a wooden canopy which is decorated with geo¬ 
metrical and floral patterns in gold and colours. There are numerous other 
tombs in and around the mausoleum of Islam Khan. These are meant for 
the male descendants of the Saint, a separate enclosure having been reserved 
for the female descendants. The entrance to the other enclosure is through a 
small gateway which is inlaid with blue tiles. This is the only place where blue 
tiles were inlaid in red sandstone in Sikri and the effect is quite attractive. 

To the west of the Saint’s mausoleum is the Jama *or Friday Mosque. 
It is said that this was modelled on the Jama Mosque in Mecca but this is 
not the case. The mosque is typically Indian in design and execution. It was 
built in 1571 according to the Persian chronogram on the main arch. The 
mosque is built in three sections. There is a square central domed chamber 
4 OV 2 feet in diameter which is flanked by long pillared halls, 95 feet by 62 V 2 
feet, one on either side. The central portion is reached by a large arched 
portico from the main courtyard which has a pillared arcade on each side. 
The central chamber is crowned by a large dome which is balanced by small 
domes one on each side of the roof and over the central portion of the pillared 
hall. At the two ends of the mosque are sets of rooms, above which are the 
ladies’ galleries reached by staircases in the bastions of the outer angles. 

The entire walls of the mosque are covered with marble tracery and 
paintings. Such ornamentation is typical of Indian craftsmanship. South 
Indian temples exhibit examples of this trend. Indian buildings are like the 
tropical jungle where every inch of the ground is covered by shrubs, creepers, 
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undergrowth and foliage. It is quite unlike the birch forests of Northern Europe 
where even the main outline of the trees is unadorned by dense foliage or 
spreading growth. Even a mosque, which should be a very austere building, 
becomes a conglomeration of elaborate artistic designs and patterns in Indian 
hands and the Jama Mosque at Sikri is a fine example of this tradition. Percy 
Brown, an art critic, says ‘No description could do adequate justice to the 
diversity of patterns that are applied to the fabric of this fine structure, but 
it is as if the artists had taken as their model the pages of an exquisitely il¬ 
lumined manuscript and enlarged these with their shimmering web of line 
and colour to enrich the spaces on the walls.’ 

When the enclosure was built by Akbar for Shaikh Salim Chishti, it had 
three gates. The Badshahi gate opening to the east exists to this day. There 
was no gate to the west where the Jama Mosque was built. The gate to the 
north was abandoned after the northern part of the enclosure was used as a 
burial ground for the members of the Shaikh’s family. There was a gate similar 
to the Badshahi gate in the middle of the southern wall. This was pulled down 
later and replaced by a much larger one. An inscription on the central arch 
of the gateway refers to Akbar’s victories in the south and the date given there 
is 1601. The empire was expanding towards South India and the gateway was 
erected to mark this important development in imperial policy. The empire 
as well as the gateway looked proudly towards the south in 1601. It is called 
the buland darwaza or the lofty gateway. It is the highest and greatest gate¬ 
way in India and is said to be amongst the largest in the world. The gateway 
stands on a paved platform projecting from the walls of the Chishti enclosure 
and is approached by a broad flight of steps, forty-two feet in height from 
the level of the road that comes from the town of Sikri. The surrounding town 
and countryside are at a much lower level than the road. This gives the struc¬ 
ture a commanding view and adds to its apparent height. I he outer facade 
overlooking the town is built in the form of a semi-octagonal bay, projecting 
some forty-three feet beyond the south wall of the Chishti quadrangle. The 
main entrance is eighty-six feet across and 135 feet in height. Behind this 
central arch is an embowed portico of semi-octagonal shape, roofed by a half¬ 
dome. In it are three entrances the largest in the centre being known as the 
horseshoe gate. It has large shisham-wood doors to which are affixed a number 
of iron horseshoes and also iron shoes for donkeys and bullocks. These have 
been put up by peasants to invoke the blessings of the Saint on their animals. 
The attendants of the shrine aver that Lord Curzon also followed the custom 
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and that his ailing horse recovered completely after its shoe .was nailed to t 
gate and that His Excellency was thus able to return to Agra the same day 
in his horse carriage. Above the three entrances there is an open gallery wit 
square pillars and arches in the Hindu style. This arrangement is repeate 
in the outer bays, which in addition have a third storey on either side with a 
broad arch deeply recessed. The main gateway is crowned by a row of thirteen 
small domed kiosks and behind these are three large cupolas, the one m the 
centre being square and those on the sides octagonal. Above each of the receding 
bays on either side are two similar cupolas at a lower level. The sandstone 
throughout the front is inlaid with broad bands and geometrical patterns oi 
white'marble. This is not as extensive as in the Jama Mosque and the restraint 
adds greatly to the dignity and grandeur of the buland darwaza. 

The back of the gateway as seen from the court of Shaikh Salim Clash a s 
shrine is much simpler in design. It projects about fifteen feet m front o t e 
cloisters and verandahs and has three small arches leading to the ccntra poich. 
There are steep staircases at either end which take you to the top of the i d g. 
President Nasser of the U.A.R. was the only V.LP. during the last denade who 
climbed up one of the staircases and surveyed the countiyside fiom the top o 
the buland darwaza. From the courtyard of the shrine the back of the buland 
darwaza is not impressive and it is evident that the attention of the architect 
was concentrated on the view from the south and the darwaza was just fitted 
in somehow with the interior of the quadrangle of the Saint’s shrine. 

To the west of the buland darwaza and at the foot of the walls ot the 
Saint’s enclosure is a large well, octagonal in shape, and some thirty-three feet 
in diameter. A steep flight of steps from the darwaza takes you to the well 
Some local inhabitants dive from the high parapet walls of the enclosure 01 
the shrine into the well, which is an interesting spectacle for visitors and much 

Patr °Fmrn the buland darwaza you drive back to Agra and as you do so, you 
may well think of what the place looked like when it was the capital of a great 
empire At that time both Agra and Sikri were great towns and the road con¬ 
necting them was divided into four sectors, each marked by stone pnlar*. 
These "’can be seen to this day. It is here that travellers could change horses, 
,nd large inns and markets were available for their convenience. In those 
days vou would have gone to Sikri on camel or horseback or in a bullock cart. 
You would have found a gay and prosperous city at Sikri. Merchants from 
ill over the east could be seen in Sikri with their precious merchandise. Carpets 
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from Persia and Central Asia, rubies from Ceylon, sapphires and jade and 
diamonds from Burma, silk from China and spices from the Indonesian islands 
could all be had in Sikri. Even a European traveller could be seen occasionally 
with his quaint garb and manners. You would then have had free access to 
the shrine of the Saint and to the diwan-i-am. On Fridays you would have 
seen the emperor on his richly caparisoned elephant going to the Jama Masjid 
and entering the courtyard through the Badshahi darwaza. If you were a 
learned man or a recognised representative of your country, you might have 
gained an audience with Akbar in the diwan-i-khas at a late hour of the night 
and might have listened to the long debates about philosophy, religion and 
ethics. You might even have seen some of the princesses and ladies of the court 
sitting in the diwan-i-am in the apartments on either side of the emperor’s 
seat but there was little chance of seeing them elsewhere. In the diwan-i-am 
you would have seen the generals, nobles and governors standing with bowed 
heads as long as the emperor was present. This would have convinced you of 
the immense power wielded by the emperor and the autocracy he embodied. 
It was because of these autocratic and unquestioned powers that Emperor 
Akbar could order the building of the capital at Sikri in 1568 and then suddenly 
decide to abandon it in 1586. The world has very few other places where you 
can see to this day what the will of an autocrat could achieve with the re¬ 
sources of a great empire at his disposal, provided he knew how to build 
solidly. 
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S i K a n d R A is five miles from Agra city on the Delhi Road. It was founded 
by Sikandar Lodi in 1504 when he shifted his capital from Delhi to the \icinity 
of Agra in order to be nearer to the eastern provinces of his kingdom. Sikandar 
is the Hindusthani equivalent of Alexander and Sikandra could be regarded 
as a synonym for Alexandria. Babur, the first Timurid ruler of Northern India, 
deserted Sikandra and lived across the river in the neighbourhood of Itmad-ud 
daula and Ram Bagh and Humayun and Akbar had their country houses 
situated between Sikandra and the Agra Fort. In Shah Jahan’s time the fashion¬ 
able quarters were in the .vicinity of the Taj Mahal. To be precise, the pro¬ 
minent localities of the city shifted to wherever each new ruler had his residence. 

In Akbar’s day, the emperor, like the Pharaohs of Egypt and the Ming 
Dynasty of China, thought that his name would survive in perpetuity if he 
erected a lasting monument for himself. It was at Sikandra that Akbar decided 
to have his mausoleum, and the plan of the building was approved and most 
of the construction was completed in his own lifetime. Akbar wanted his tomb 
to be in the centre of a large garden. Like his administration, it was to be of 
solid construction and like his empire it was to be of vast proportions. The 
garden is nearly 150 acres in area and is distinguished from the local sur¬ 
rounding plain by walls rising to 24 feet in height. There are battlements 
surmounting the walls and octagonal towers at the corners. The total length 
of the walls is nearly P /2 m de and the enclosure is square in construction with 
the mausoleum in the centre. In the middle of each of the four walls of the 
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enclosure is a lofty gateway. Three of these gateways are closed up with masonry 
work and are intended to break the monotony of the walls. The entrance is 
by the gateway towards the south and this one is by far the most beautiful 
of the four gateways. It is a fascinating construction and stands eight feet in 
height excluding the minarets. The four marble minarets over the roof of the 
gateway are the precursors of the minarets at the Taj and the design of the 
Taj owes much to the genius of the architects who completed the main gateway 
at Sikandra. The lofty arch in the middle with one single storey flanked by 
smaller arches on either side and divided into two storeys is also the basic 
pattern of the Taj. The small cupolas on the top of the main gate also re¬ 
appear in the Taj. The minarets, however, come down to the ground and 
the roof is crowned by a cylinder and an onion-shaped dome. The proportions 
used in the gateway are almost perfect and have provided a model for the 
Taj with minor variations. The marble inlay work in red sandstone is also 
very nearly perfect. By the time this gateway was built, Indian ciaftsmen 
had accustomed themselves to inlay work in geometrical and floral patterns. 
They had, however, not yet got over their addiction for over-elaboration. 
This handicap they overcame in the construction of the laj, partly because 
it was more difficult to do inlay work in Indian marble than in the soft sand¬ 
stone of Sikri, and partly because inlay work in marble had to be with semi¬ 
precious stones which were costly and hard to obtain. Even at Sikandra the 
borders in sandstone with long bands of white marble may be noticed. The 
main front of the gateway looks like a woollen carpet with hundreds of different 
marble threads in every square foot of its surface, whereas the plain marble 
bands at the top give an impression of architectural elegance. The first type 
of work reached its culmination in the Itmad-ud-daula, and the second type 
in the Taj. The Itmad-ud-daula resembles a jewel box, and its walls are like 
delicate Persian carpets, while the Taj is a subtle poem in marble and the 
building is the epitome of architectural elegance in India. 

From the gateway a broad paved causeway leads to the mausoleum. 
It is seventy-five feet wide with a water channel in the middle and rises six 
feet above the level of the garden. Similar causeways converge on the mauso¬ 
leum from the other three gateways the whole construction being symmetrical. 
The mausoleum itself stands on a platform of white marble 340 feet square 
and consists of a building five storeys in height. The lowest storey is 320 feet 
square and rises to a height of thirty feet. It is crowned with towers at each 
comer and the superstructure is erected on a much smaller scale on the first 
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floor. Emperor Jahangir mentions in his autobiography that he summoned 
the best architects and ordered them to remodel the unfinished parts of the 
building. It has been said that the superstructure over the main building 
was erected or substantially altered by Jahangir and also that Akbar had 
merely constructed the solid ground floor and the enclosure walls. It is definite 
that the main south gate was redesigned and rebuilt by Jahangir, but one 
cannot be as definite about the superstructure. It is, however, certain that 
the entire edifice was completed in its present form between 1600 and 1613. 
Some authorities hold that Akbar had completed only the first storey of his 
mausoleum when he died and that the four storeys above were partly re¬ 
designed by Jahangir’s architects. This led to the view held by certain scholars 
that the building itself is incomplete and that the design of the superstructure 
does not blend with the solid construction of the first storey. But this view has 
now been abandoned and it is held that the entire mausoleum was built 
according to Akbar’s orders and only the south gateway redesigned by Jahangir. 

Let us leave the scholars to their disputes and examine the building in 
more detail. As already stated above, eacli face of the first storey is 320 feet 
in length. In the centre of each side is a large entrance flanked on either side 
by five open and spacious arches. These large entrances face the four gateways 
in the outer walls of the enclosure. From the main entrance on the south a 
sloping passage descends to the vault containing the tomb of the emperor, 
and from the raised platform you go down to the level of the surrounding 
gardens. The crypt itself is thirty-eight feet square and is decorated with dark- 
blue plaster and gold leaf, as also the corridor leading to it. Four small windows 
high up in the walls admit feeble light to the crypt and it is prudent to take a 
torch inside. The grave itself is quite plain and bears no inscription. In the 
heyday of the empire, the books, the armour and other personal belongings 
of Akbar lay by the side of his tomb but they were removed when the Jat rulers 
of Bharatpur held sway over Agra and it is not known if any of them have 
been preserved. 

Akbar was not a strict follower of Islam. He had tried to harmonise the 
teachings of all religions in his Din-Ilahi or religion of God, and had accorded 
great importance to the rising sun in its observations. He had desired that 
he should be buried with his face to the rising sun, contrary to the Muslim 
custom in India of having the face turned towards Mecca, i.e. to the west. 
His body lies in the direction of the astronomical north and south lines, and 
the Pole Star can be seen from the main gateway shining over the centre of 
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the mausoleum. Surrounding the central vault are other chambers which 
served as tombs for other members of the family. These include the tombs of 
Akbar’s daughters Aran Bano, Shukur-un-nisa, and Rukhia Sultana and of 
his later descendant, Sulaiman Shikoh, son of Shah Alam who died at Agra 
in 1838. 

Above the first storey is a large platform in the middle of which rises the 
rest of the building. The second storey is only 186 feet square whereas the first 
one is 320 feet square. It rises to 14y 2 feet as against the thirty-foot height 
of the first storey. It is built of red sandstone and there is an open gallery on 
all sides resting on decorated arches. Each side also has three similar pro¬ 
jections, two at the extremities and one in the middle, each of which is crowned 
by a richly decorated kiosk on four square pillars and having marble domes of 
typical Hindu design. The third and fourth storeys are similar and the roof 
of the fourth storey is a square marble platform 157 feet on each side and 
nearly eighty feet above the level of the ground floor. The construction of 
this topmost or fifth storey is remarkable. It has no roof and has only high 
marble screens as its walls. The designs vary with each screen and are superb 
in craftsmanship. These marble walls are crowned by four marble kiosks at 
the four corners. The intricate designs and patterns of the marble screens 
deserve close examination. Through the lattice-work of the screens you can 
get view's of the distant Taj Mahal and the river Jamuna. These screens are 
sub-divided into thirty-six arches, nine on each side and each marble arch is 
sub-divided into panels. On the spandrel of each arch is inscribed a Persian 
couplet eulogising the administration of the emperor. 

In the centre of the topmost floor, open to the sky, is an imitation tomb¬ 
stone, placed exactly over the real tombstone in the crypt. This is hewn out 
of a single block of faultless white marble and is carved on all sides with beauti¬ 
ful floral designs. At the head of the tombstone are inscribed the words, ‘Allahu 
Akbar’ (God is Great) in bold relief. At the other end, the words inscribed 
are: ‘Jalla Jalalahu’ (Magnificent is His Glory). On the two sides in raised 
Arabic letters arc the ninety-nine names of Allah. At the head of the tomb, 
at a little distance is a carved pedestal on which, according to tradition, rested 
the celebrated Koh-i-Nur diamond, which is now one of the British Grown 
Jewels. This is not borne out by historical accounts, as the pedestal was in¬ 
tended as a receptacle in which incense was burnt. Originally, the tomb¬ 
stone on the roof w r as draped on important occasions by a canopy of gold and 
silver brocade studded with precious stones. This canopy and the gold and 
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silver pillars on which it rested were removed by the rulers of Bharatpur in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

Sikandra is the last resting place of one of the greatest men produced by 
India. Akbar was the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth I in England and 
Sulaiman the Magnificent in Turkey. He collected a group of highly competent 
men around him who administered with great efficiency a large empire; and 
he had a broad outlook on life; warm, tolerant and all-embracing, for his 
subjects and for all humanity. Although born a Muslim, he patronised learned 
and worthy men belonging to different religions. It will be remembered that 
he asked the Portuguese in Goa to send missions to his capital city to explain 
the views of the Catholic Church to him and he gave freehold land in Agra 
to the Jesuits to build their first church and allowed them to preach to and 
convert his subjects. He was a man of broad human sympathies. His grand¬ 
father had come to India as a foreigner and had remained so till his death. 
Akbar, however, decided to establish the family permanently in India by 
marrying Rajput princesses and giving Rajputs and other Indians his con¬ 
fidence and some of the highest offices of State. Such treatment of non-believers 
was unheard of in those days and every Indian today remembers with ad¬ 
miration Akbar who in the sixteenth century maintained both in proclamation 
and in practice that every Indian was equal and could rise to the highest 
positions in art, literature, the army and the services of the State. The con¬ 
ception of the secular State is not novel in this country. So when you come to 
Sikandra, think of a man who 400 years ago gave precedence to equality of 
opportunity for all men and adhered to the irrelevance of religion in mattei s 
of administration and public policy. Think also of the man who desired no 
other ceiling but the open sky over his mausoleum so that light and air could 
come to him from the four corners of the universe. Glance around and observe 
the massive walls built by one who loved solidity and strength. Think too, 
of the extensive gardens and the deer park which were named Bahishtabad or 
Paradise by Akbar. Think of this man’s proximity to nature and the beautiful 
things found in nature and above all of the cryptic words, ‘Allahu Akbar’ 
‘Talla Jalalahu’. The Creator is Great and Magnificent is His Glory. Will 
you not concur with these thoughts, particularly when you think of a king 
among men, a giant like Akbar? 
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The Itmad-ad-daula 


si nother marble building that must be seen in Agra is the mausoleum 
of Mirza Ghiasuddin on the left bank of the river. The road to the tomb passes 
through the busiest parts of the city and en route you will notice cows and 
buffaloes claiming the right of way over motorists; pedestrians, rickshaws, 
bullock-carts and trucks jostling one another in a confused traffic jumble; 
and fierce-looking goddesses and monkey-gods glaring at you from vantage 
points. The road to the Itmad-ud-daula is across a narrow bridge where you 
may have to wait for several minutes for the traffic coming from the other 
side as the bridge can only accommodate a single line of traffic. 

Mirza Ghiasuddin was a Persian nobleman by birth. He fled from Teheran 
with his wife, two sons and one daughter when his family fell into disgrace 
and he decided to seek his fortunes in Hindusthan. On the way from Teheran 
to Agra, Ghiasuddin met a merchant whose wife took a fancy to his pretty 
daughter. Both Ghiasuddin and the merchant settled down in Agra and the 
former secured admission to Akbar’s court through the merchant and rose to 
high office. His daughter, Nur-Mahal, (the light of the palace) was also a 
frequent visitor to the imperial palace and the heir-apparent, Prince Salim, 
appears to have seen her and fallen in love with her. Akbar did not approve 
of a commoner marrying the heir to the Timurid throne and arranged Nur 
Mahal’s marriage with Sher Afgun, an imperial officer, who was, after the 
marriage, posted to distant Bengal. After Akbar’s death Prince Salim ascended 
the throne as Emperor Jahangir. Sher Afgun rebelled against Jahangir soon 
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after the latter was proclaimed emperor and was killed in a skirmish with the 
royal forces. His wife was then sent as a captive to the royal palace at Agra. 
Nur Mahal sojourned in Agra for six years after her widowhood before she 
consented to marry Jahangir. The emperor now named her Nur Jahan or ‘the 
light of the world’. She was talented and very beautiful. Gradually she ac¬ 
quired complete domination over Jahangir, who was addicted to w'ine and 
opium. It is said that he used to quaff more then twenty cups of wine every 
day. 

Shortly after Nur Jahan’s marriage to Jahangir, Mirza Ghiasuddin was 
appointed Prime Minister with the title of Itmad-ud-daula, which means 
‘Reliance of State’. He died as Prime Minister in 1622 and his daughter built 
a beautiful mausoleum for her parents. It took six years to build and was 
completed in 1628. This tomb is the resting place of other members of the 
family as well as Nur Jahan’s parents. Even the merchant and his wife who 
had looked after Nur Jahan on her way from Teheran to Agra are buried 
in the south-eastern chamber of the mausoleum. It is said that Nur Jahan 
wanted to build the tomb in silver throughout but was prevailed on to give up 
the idea for fear of damage and pilfering by visitors. The plan of the building, 
which is like a silver jewel-box was approved by Nur Jahan and bears her 
imprint on every part. 

As in all other buildings of the day the Itmad-ud-daula consists of a 
quadrangular enclosure about 550 feet square, one side of which faces the 
Jamuna river. This is the first occasion on which a mausoleum was built on 
the banks of a river, the practice having been followed with greater distinction 
in the Taj. Till then, only pleasure gardens were built on the river bank and 
it is said that the present site of the tomb was originally the pleasure garden of 
Itmad-ud-daula when he was Prime Minister. It is said that the pavilion on 
the river bank was constructed by Itmad-ud-daula in his lifetime and that 
the main mausoleum was built by Nur Jahan after his death. 

The entrance to the quadrangle is on the east side through a handsome 
gateway of red sandstone ornamented with marble mosaic. Paved sandstone 
pathways from the gate lead to the central platform, which is about four feet 
higher than the garden and is 150 feet square. It is of red sandstone and con¬ 
tains tanks with fountains on all four sides of the main mausoleum. This plat¬ 
form is decorated on all sides by a band of attractive marble inlay work in 
geometrical patterns. The mausoleum itself is seventy feet square and is built 
of the finest Indian marble. In the centre is a large chamber, twenty-two feet 
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square, which is the resting place of Nur Jahan’s parents. The entrance to 
this chamber is from the south, as the bodies have to lie in a north-south 
direction. The two tombs are composed of yellow marble and the floor has 
a large floral decoration. This bold leaf-scroll design with a broad border of 
leaves in various colours should be particularly noticed. There are matching 
floral decorations on the walls as well. Around this central chamber are four 
rooms at the four corners interconnected by corridors. These rooms contain the 
graves of other members of Nur Jahan’s family in addition to those of the 
merchant and the latter’s wife, already mentioned above. A pair of steep 
staircases on the south face of the building take you to the roof. The roof has 
a central pavilion and four towers. The pavilion is about three feet higher 
than the level of the rest of the roof and is twenty-six feet square. It has twelve 
marble pillars supporting a marble canopy of Rajput pattern overhead and 
holding ten marble screens to form the walls of the pavilion. The pavilion 
has two entrances, one to the south and one to the north. It contains replicas 
of the tombs of Ghiasuddin and his wife which are vertically above the real 
tombs. The floor is again decorated with marble inlay work in bold floral 
design and the white screens on the sides have intricate and dissimilar geo¬ 
metrical patterns. These marble screens are peculiar to Agra. They allow the 
breeze and subdued light to penetrate into the pavilion and make it ideal 
for rest and peace. Coming down from the pavilion, you will find that the 
roof has a small parapet of marble screens all round. At each corner of the 
roof stands an octagonal tower, which is a continuation from the ground 
floor. The tower becomes circular in its upper part and terminates in a hand¬ 
some domed cupola supported on eight carved pillars. Circular steps from 
the roof can take you to the cupolas and a photograph with yourself included 
is a worthwhile souvenir. 

The whole of the exterior walls of the building and the turrets is inlaid 
from top to bottom with geometrical and floral designs of semi-precious stone 
and multi-coloured marble. This is best seen as you walk around the monument 
on the sandstone platform and examine the details. The monument has been 
called a jewel-box in marble, because the inlay work in it has been finished 
with great delicacy and precision. It appears that Persian carpet designs— 
both geometrical and floral—were copied in marble and executed to near- 
perlection. It will be noticed that the lady on whose orders the building was 
constructed was Persian by birth and had great preference for the patterns 
in Persian carpets. The minutely-executed geometrical designs of the walls 
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are contrasted with the bold leaf-scroll of the floors. The inlay work with 
coloured marble together with the marble screen-work on the supper P a « on 
make the monument one of the masterpieces of the builders art g • 
The late Tawaharlal Nehru was greatly enamoured of this monument. \ery 
visitors to India, who happened to meet him before coming to Agra, was 
advised to go and visit this monument. To Nehru the Itmad-ud-dau a was 
the second most beautiful building in Agra, superseded only by the Taj. 

Before you leave the monument you should also observe the painting 
on the walls on the ground floor. You will notice wine bottles and wine glasses, 
at almost every step. In the court of Jahangir, wine flowed freely and his prim 
minister was not allowed to forget such court atmosphere even m hrs mauso- 
kum Strong drink as well as reproductions ofliving beings are taboo m Islam 
but quite obviously Islam sat lightly upon the shoulders of the Tununds of 

Hi " You can also see at the Itmad-ud-daula how the building material and 
\ou can also gateway, the platform of the mauso- 

the builders' art Jsandstone inlaid with 

white Garble. The mausoleum itself is built in marble throughout and the 
decoration is now done with inlay work in semi-precious stones and coloured 
marble This at once shows the growing prosperity of the empire as also the 
transition from master-masons to craftsmen in marble, who work with semi¬ 
precious stones just as goldsmiths and silversmiths worked in gold and silver. 
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The Timur id Gardens at 



1 he people of India have been enamoured of gardens since the earliest 
known times. Forests, pastures, and garden-houses in cities and towns were 
common features of the landscape throughout the country’s history. This 
tradition was adopted by the Buddhists and their seminaries and monasteries 
had extensive gardens attached to them. Such was the case also with the 
rich merchants, the princes and the cultured courtesans. The house and the 
garden were conceived as a single unit for living. As this was not the common 
practice, the garden-houses were always enclosed by high walls to screen the 
inmates from the prying eyes of the common folk and to avoid their envy. 
The gardens attached to temples and monasteries were accessible to the 
common people to spend some time in, while the well-to-do had their gardens 
exclusively for themselves. With the limurids the gardens attached to mauso¬ 
leums were open to the common people, but the palace gardens were reserved 
for the royal court. Yet sometimes, as in the case of Itmad-ud-daula, the 
garden-house of a nobleman was converted into a mausoleum after the death 
of the owner. 

The general layout of all Indian gardens is to have gateways in the middle 
of each side of the square, or rectangular enclosure, and to have pathways 
leading from the four gates to the centre where the main building, the temple 
or the garden-house is generally situated. The garden is thus divided into 
four squares. There are generally water channels alongside the main pathways 
to the central structure. This is the pattern of Hindu temples in South India 
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as also of the temples in Angkor in Cambodia and Barabudur in Java (Indo¬ 
nesia). The same general pattern with some modifications was adopted by 
the Timurids. 

Babur, the founder of the dynasty, was an inveterate builder of gardens. 
His destiny had drawn him from his home in Farghana to Samarkand, Kabul 
and lastly to Agra. But wherever he fixed his residence, therein he laid out 
an elegant and meticulously planned garden with water channels, and foun¬ 
tains to add music and a sense of movement to the collection of flowers, shrubs 
and fruit trees planted by him. Shortly after Babur came to Agra, he started 
surveying the banks of the river Jamuna for a suitable spot where he could lay 
out a garden. He had spent most of his life in mountainous country and he 
was unhappy at not finding any natural slopes and freshwater streams. He 
finally selected a spot not far from the site of the present-day Itmad-ud-daula 
for his garden-house. It was called Char Bagh. It is now known as Ram Bagh. 
Babur narrates in his memoirs that he first sank wells for the supply of water 
to his garden-house, and then built a large tank where he could bathe in 
summer and from where the water could be supplied to the different water 
channels in the garden. A raised stone terrace on the river bank and octagonal 
towers with pillared cupolas at each end can still be seen at the site of Babur’s 
garden-house. There is also a number of vaulted chambers in the body of the 
terrace which leads to the water’s edge. Above these vaults are open rooms and 
verandahs overlooking the river. In Babur’s time paved brickpaths led to the 
central tank in the first enclosure, which was used by the emperor, and be¬ 
hind it separated by a high wall, lay the garden used by the ladies of the court. 
The garden reserved for the ladies was also arranged in the same pattern of 
brick paths leading to a central tank from the four sides and with shrubs, 
flowers and fruit trees planted in the four irregular squares. Perhaps this was 
why the garden was called Char-bagh or four gardens. 

Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandra was intended to be a public garden. 
Its design is also that of a char-bagh or garden with four squares. The garden 
consists of a huge square enclosed by lofty walls. There are gates in the middle 
of each side of the walled enclosure and from there double stone pathways 
converge on the central mausoleum, which has a larger water tank on each 
side. Water overflows from these tanks to the channels between the. stone 
pathways. From these shallow water channels the water flows over cascades 
at regular intervals into the garden below. Only the two squares in the front 
are now maintained as lawns and gardens. The two squares at the back are 
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kept as a park for a herd of deer. They are generally to be seen in the mornings 
and evenings and are delightful to watch. 

The tomb of Itmad-ud-daula was originally the garden-house of the Prime 
Minister of Emperor Jahangir. After the death of the minister his family was 
buried in the present mausoleum, which was built by his daughter, Nur Jahan, 
wife of Jahangir. When it was a garden-house, the main building was the 
terrace gate on the river. It was where the Prime Minister came for rest and 
relaxation from the burdens of office. The marble mausoleum was built after¬ 
wards on the site of a central water reservoir with covered verandahs on the 
sides. The design of the garden was preserved even after the Prime Minister 
was buried in the centre and the tomb erected over his grave. There are now 
four large tanks on four sides of the tomb each with a fountain in the middle. 
From these tanks, water overflows to the water channels in the middle of 
the four stone pathways that divide the enclosure into four squares. At the 
Itmad-ud-daula the outline of the garden can be immediately appreciated as 
the place is small and not filled with tall trees. Outside the enclosure and 
extending to the main road there is an orchard which has been preserved 
up to modern times. In the days of the Timurids, an orchard separated by a 
high wall was always attached to a luxury garden. 

The Anguri Bagh or the grape garden in the Agra Fort is the best-pre¬ 
served Timurid house garden in Agra. In olden days it was the ladies’ garden 
in the imperial palace, and the adjoining Machhi Bhawan was the royal 
garden. The marble pieces in the Machhi Bhawan garden were dismantled 
by Lord William Bentinck and sold by public auction. There is nothing left 
of the old garden now. The Anguri Bagh escaped this fate as the partitions in 
the ground, the garden seats and water tanks were made of red sandstone 
and not of marble. In its design it follows the pattern of the Ram Bagh built 
by Babur and Itmad-ud-daula’s garden-house built by the father of Empress 
Nur Jahan. Here Shah Jahan’s marble baradari on a raised terrace was the 
residential part of the garden-house. Baradari really means an open rectangular 
hall with four openings on the longer sides and two on the smaller sides, thus 
making twelve ‘dars’ or doorways in all. In every well-to-do Indian household 
such a baradari was an essential part of the residence. It was used in the mon¬ 
soons to enjoy the cool breeze and the spray of rain water accompanying the 
first showers. It was also used on summer mornings and nights as a place of 
rest to have the full benefit of the lightest breeze by covering the doorways 
with curtains made ol the khas’ grass, through which the breeze penetrated 
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with the cooling fragrance of khas. In winter it was the living room of the entire 
household. The baradari and the enclosed garden go side by side and make 
a composite unit for comfortable living in the Indian climate. Generally, the 
baradari has a water tank with numerous fountain sprays providing a natural 
air-cooling system to the household. 

The garden proper in the Anguri Bagh consists of four squares divided 
by four straight stone pathways radiating from a central raised platform which 
contains a water tank. The pathways serve as passages in the garden as well 
as water channels for taking water from the central tank to the different flower¬ 
beds. In the Anguri Bagh the four squares are sub-divided into numerous 
intriguing geometrical patterns by a sandstone network. Diverse Indian shrub 
and flowers were grown in these plots. Orchard trees would normally find no 
place in a palace garden, but must have been prominent in a large garden 
like the Ram Bagh or the Sikandra. Again the sorrowful weeping willow or 
the cypress would generally have been planted in a mausoleum but not in a 
house garden. There the flowers would be roses, narcissi, chrysanthemums, 
poppies, tulips, marigolds, lotuses, hyacinths and the numerous jasmines of 
India namely, ‘Bela’, ‘Champa’, ‘Harsingar’, ‘Juhi’, ‘Ketki’, ‘Maulshri’, 
‘Keora’, ‘Chandni’, etc. There would also be the grape-vine separating the 
different portions of the garden and a few tiny trees like the pomegranate, 
the pear, the cherry and the orange. These trees would be grown in a house 
garden more for colour than for fruit, while a garden in the countryside would 
be used primarily as an orchard and secondarily for flowers and shrubs. 

Lastly we come to the Taj Garden. The basic pattern of an Indian garden 
will again be noted by even a casual visitor. The garden is a rectangular en¬ 
closure divided into four large rectangles by stone pathways that lead to a 
central raised tank of marble and there is a water channel in the middle of 
each pathway. Each of the garden rectangles is again sub-divided by stone 
paths into four smaller squares. The water channels are shallow and several 
fountain jets play in the central water channel from the main gate to the Taj 
Mausoleum. The mausoleum itself is at the farthest end of the garden abutting 
on the river. 

In olden days the Taj garden was not covered by tall trees as at present. 
Cypresses had been planted on both sides of the main pathway as at present. 
The cypress is associated with the beloved who is dead. It symbolises the 
mourner, standing lean and bowed with sorrowful mien near the grave of the 
departed one. The grounds were covered with white jasmine flowers which 
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symbolise purity and simplicity. In the distance were pomegranates and plum 
trees which in spring reminded the visitor of youth and new life. At that time 
you could get an unobstructed view of the entire Taj ensemble from the gate¬ 
way or the central tank. You could see the green shrubs and the low trees, 
the fountains, the red sandstone walls of the enclosure, the mosque and the 
assembly hall building on the two sides and of course the Taj. Nowadays, 
the tall and spreading trees in the garden do not allow one to get a complete 
visual image of the Taj enclosure. If you insist on having this view you will 
hav e to climb the gateway from where you can see the gardens, the mausoleum 
and the outer building and w^alls in one sweep of the eye. It is well worth the 
attempt. 
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The Inscriptions 


The Taj 

XHE entrance gate at the Taj has inscribed on it the entire text of chapter 
89 of the Koran. It is called ‘AI-Fajr or ‘Daybreak’. It begins with the words 
‘Consider the daybreak, and the ten nights and the even and the odd (the 
odd refers here to the Creator and the even to all creation which is created 
in pairs) and the night which is scheduled for departure. Truly in these is an 
affirmation for those who possess understanding. 5 It ends ‘O Soul that art at 
rest. Return to the Lord, at peace with Him and He at peace with you. So 
enter as one of His servants. And enter into His garden.’ 

Inside the gate, also, short chapters of the Koran have been inscribed. 
On the right hand is chapter 93 of the Koran, which runs ‘Consider the early 
hours of the day and the night when it covers every thing with darkness. The 
Lord has not forsaken thee, nor is He displeased. And what comes after is 
certainly better for thee than that which has gone before. And soon thy Lord 
will rew'ard you and you shall be pleased. Did He not find you an orphan 
and give you shelter? And did He not find you unable to see and show you 
the way? And did He not find you in want and made you free from want? 
So when you find an orphan, do not harm him. And he who asks you for 
something, do not chide him. And as for the favours received by you from the 
Lord, go forth in the world and announce them. 5 The central inner arch has 
chapter 94 of the Koran, namely, ‘Have we not opened and expanded your 
breast and your understanding, and taken off from you your burden which 
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pressed heavily upon you? And have we not exalted you? Surely difficulties 
will be eased. Surely you will triumph over difficulties. So when you have 
been assured, strive hard to triumph over your difficulties. And trust your 
Lord.’ 

The left-hand side contains chapter 95 of the Koran. ‘Consider the fig 
and the olive, and Mount Sinai and this city made secure. Certainly we created 
man as the highest in creation. And he is also rendered the lowest of the low, 
and except those who believe and do good, for they alone shall have perpetual 
peace as their due. So aw'ait your award on the day of Judgment. And God is 
the best of judges.’ 

In the mosque to the left of the Taj on the arched recess is inscribed the 
text of chapter 91 of the Koran. It begins, ‘Consider the sun and its light; 
the moon when it borrows light from the sun; the day when it brings light to 
the world and the night when it draws a veil over the light. Consider the 
heaven and its expanse; the earth and its expanse; the Soul and its perfection; 
and that He makes each soul know when it deviates from truth and when it 
guards against evil. He will indeed be successful who purifies his soul and 
he will fail who corrupts it.’ 

In the centre of the mosque on its inner wall is inscribed chapter 112 of 
the Koran. It is the last chapter and reads: ‘Say God is one, God is He on 
whom all depend, He begets not, nor is He begotten, and none is like 
Him.’ 

We now come to the Taj mausoleum itself. The entire text of chapter 36 
of the Koran is inscribed on the outer arches of the four gates of the main 
building. Beginning with the front gate, the inscription is continued to the 
west gate facing the mosque, then to the river gate and lastly it ends on the 
east gate. Followers of Islam recite this chapter to a person on his death-bed. 
It speaks of the Koran as the book of wisdom and of the earlier prophets and 
the signs of everyday life which bear witness to its truth. It then speaks of 
the rewards and punishments after death and ends with the words, ‘He will 
give life to them whom he brought into existence at first, and He knows all 
creation. He has made for you the wood from the green tree so that it will 
burn and make a fire. Is not He who created the heavens and the earth able 
to create the like of them ? He is and He is the creator of all and He knows 
( very thing. His command is only to say ‘Be’ and it is. Therefore, glory be to 
Him, in whose hands is the glory of all things and to Him you shall be brought 
back.’ It is one of the longest chapters in the Koran and only the main points 
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have been summarised above. Its full text can be read in any good translation 
of the Koran. 

When you enter the central door into the mausoleum, the niches of the 
door are again inscribed with words from the Koran. The central door has 
chapter 81 inscribed round it. It reads: 

‘When the sun is covered, and when the stars darken, and when the 
mountains are made to pass away, and when the camels are left, and when 
the wild animals are made to go forth, and when the cities are made to swell, 
and when men are united, and when the one buried alive is asked ‘For what 
sin was she killed?’ And when the books are spread, and when the heaven 
has its covering removed, and when the hell fire is kindled up, and when the 
garden is brought to naught, every soul shall then know what its award shall 
be. And there shall be called forth to witness those that go back, and those 
that ran their course and hide themselves, and the night when it is dark and 
the morning when it brightens, Truly these are the words of an honoured 
Apostle, the possessor of strength, who has an honourable place with the Lord 
of the heavens, the one God who is obeyed, and who is faithful to those who 
place their trust in Him. And your Prophet has not gone mad. Truly he re¬ 
ceived the message on a day with a clear horizon and He is not a tenacious 
concealer of the unseen, nor does he bring the word of the cursed devil; Whither 
then will you go? The message is naught but a reminder for the nations, and 
for all those among you who want to go on the right path, and to follow what 
pleases God, the Lord of the worlds.’ 

The doorway opposite the mosque has chapter 82 of the Koran, which is 
as follows: 

‘When the heaven becomes cleft asunder; and when the stars become 
dispersed; and when the rivers are made to flow forth; and when the graves 
are laid open, then every soul shall know what it has given before in life and 
what it has taken back. O man! what has beguiled thee from thy Lord, the 
Gracious one, who created thee complete, and made thee symmetrical? Into 
whatever form He pleased He constituted thee. Nay! but you give the lie to 
the judgment, and surely there are guardians over you, Honourable recorders, 
who know all the time what you do. On the day of Judgment the righteous 
shall be in bliss, and the wicked shall be in burning fire. They shall all get their 
awards on the day of Judgment. And they shall by no means be absent from 
it. And what will make thee realise what the day of Judgment is? Again, 
what will make thee realise what the day of Judgment is? The day on which 
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no soul shall control anything for (another) soul; and the command on that 
day shall be entirely His.’ 

The inscription on the north doorway facing the Jamuna, with chapter 
84 on it, reads: 

‘When the heaven bursts asunder, and listens to its Lord and is made 
perfect again. And when the earth is stretched^ and casts forth what is in it 
and becomes empty, and listens to its Lord and is made perfect again. O man! 
thou must strive hard to follow the Lord until thou meet Him. Then he who 
keeps the Book in his right hand and follows the law shall be reckoned with by 
an easy reckoning and shall go back to his people joyfully. And he who keeps 
the book behind his back and does not follow the law shall call for perdition, 
and shall enter into burning fire. He was joyful among his fellow-men and he 
had thought that he would never return. But surely the Lord always watches 
everyone. And for the truth of the above witness the sunset redness, and the 
night and the law that brings it after the day and the moon when it grows full 
and then disappears. So also you shall certainly enter one state after another. 
But what is to be said of them that do not believe, and when the Koran is 
recited to them, do not make obedience? Those who disbelieve give the lie 
to the truth. And God knows best what they hide. So announce to them a pain¬ 
ful chastisement and that except those who believe and do good and for none 
else will there be a reward on the day of Judgment that shall never be cut off.’ 

Lastly the doorway to the east is inscribed with the words of chapter 98. 
They are: 

‘Those who disbelieve from among the followers of the Book and the 
polytheists could not have obtained freedom from sin until there had come to 
them the clear evidence, namely an Apostle from God, reciting the correct 
passages containing all the right precepts. And those who were given the Book 
did not become divided afterwards because clear evidence had come to them. 
And they are not enjoined anything except that they should serve God, be 
sincere to Him in obedience, be upright in conduct, keep up the enjoined 
prayers and pay for the maintenance of the sick and the poor, and that is the 
right religion. Those who disbelieve from among the followers of the Book 
and the polytheists shall be sent to the abiding fires of hell. They are the worst 
of men. Those who believe and do good, they are the best of men. Their re¬ 
ward with their Lord is gardens of perpetuity in which rivers flow, abiding 
therein for ever: God is well pleased with them and they are well pleased with 
Him; that is for those who follow the Lord.’ 
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Inside the main octagonal chamber of the mausoleum two circular lines 
are inscribed at the base of the dome. The upper circle starts with chapter 67 
and ends in the lower circle on half the arch of the second door on the east 
side. Then starts chapter 48 followed by chapters 76 and 39, and ending with 
the words ‘inscribed by Amanat Khan Shirazi in 1048 Hijri’ (A.D. 1638). 

On the replicas of the graves in the main mausoleum certain verses from 
the Koran are inscribed. Over the grave of Mumtaz Mahal, verse 30 of chapter 
41 and part of verses 7 and 8 of chapter 40 are inscribed on the western and 
northern sides and verses 22 to 28 of chapter 83 are inscribed on the eastern 
side. The northern side has a verse from chapter 2. 

The elevation by the headside of the upper marble slab has verse 22 from 
chapter 59 which reads: ‘He is God besides whom there is no God: He knows 
what we see and what we do not see. He is beneficent. He is merciful.’ On 
the other side facing the main door is written ‘Here lies Arjumand Bano Begum 
called Mumtaz Mahal (crown of the palace). She died in 1040 Hijri (A.D. 
1630). 

On Shah Jahan’s tombstone are inscribed the words: ‘Here lies Shah 
Jahan, Emperor, called Firdaus Ashyani (dweller in paradise) who was born 
like Timur when Jupiter and Venus were in the same constellation in heaven. 
He died in 1076 Hijri (A.D. 1665). 

We now come to the crypt where the original graves are. The inscription 
on Mumtaz Mahal’s grave reads: 

‘In the name of the most merciful God, the Blessed Lord said, “Say, O 
My servants who have transgressed against your own souls, despair not of the 
mercy of God, seeing that God forgiveth all sins, for He is forgiving and merci¬ 
ful” ’ (chapter 39, verse 53). 

‘Every soul shall taste of death and you shall have your full reward on 
the day of resurrection. Whoever is far removed from the fire (of hell) and is 
allowed to enter the garden (of paradise) has indeed attained happiness, 
because the life of this world is nothing but a bagful of deceitful vanities.’ 
(chapter 3, verse 184). 

‘Say: O my Lord! forgive and have mercy, for thou art the best of the 
merciful ones.’ (chapter 23, verse 118). 

On the side are inscribed the 99 epithets of God. The headside of the slab 
has again the words from chapter 59 as in the slab-stone on the replica and 
on the other side is the epitaph ‘Here lies Anjumand Bano Begum called 
Mumtaz Mahal (crown of the palace). She died in 1040 Hijri.’ 
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The marble slab over Shah Jahan’s grave has a longer and more flam¬ 
boyant inscription than in the replica upstairs. It reads: 

‘The illuminated and sacred resting place of Shah Jahan, Emperor, 
dignified as Razwan, having his abode in paradise and his dwelling in the 
starry heavens, called Firdaus Ashyani (dweller in paradise) who was born 
like Timur when Jupiter and Venus were in the same constellation and who 
was a valiant ruler. His mausoleum shall ever flourish and his abode shall be 
in heaven. He left this transitory world for the world of eternity on the night 
of the 28th of Rajab 1076 Hijri.’ 


Sikandra 

The grave of Akbar in the chamber on the ground floor of the mausoleum 
is absolutely plain. There are no inscriptions and no geometrical or floral 
designs. The replica of the grave on the topmost floor is, however, richly and 
tastefully ornamented with floral patterns. It has the 99 names of God ins¬ 
cribed on the two oblong sides. On the north end of the cenotaph or towards 
the head are written the words ‘Allahu Akbar’, i.e. God is great and on the 
south end are the words ‘Jalla Jalalahu’, i.e. Magnificent is His glory. These 
words are delicately inscribed in a pattern consisting of flowers, leaves and 
tiny branches of fruit trees. 

On the topmost floor 36 Persian couplets are inscribed one on the top of 
each cloister. The couplets on the west side, towards Mecca, are in praise of 
God. Those on the southern and eastern cloisters are in praise of Akbar and 
those on the northern cloisters are about Akbar’s death and include the words 
of the Persian poet Sadi: The world, O brother remains with no one: live 
this life with thy soul following the Creator and that is enough. 

There are inscriptions extolling Akbar on the north and south fronts 
of the main gateway and round the wall of the octagonal hall of the gateway. 
These are in the flamboyant style of the court poets and are in Persian. One 
example will give the visitor some idea of its contents. The inscription on 
the south front of the main gateway eulogises Akbar and says that ‘he possessed 
the intelligence of a great Conqueror, he was the most just, and the exalted 
sultan the founder of the ordinances of nobility and army commands, the 
repository of the noble qualities, the law-giver, and by long descent an emperor. 
Under his protection all God’s creatures were at peace. He adorned the chief 
seat in the court of rank and splendour; he sat on the throne of honour and 
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fortune; he commanded the grandeur of Darius of Persia and the victories of 
Alexander of Macedonia; for justice he was another Noshirwan; and in pomp 
he rivalled Solomon the Prophet. For the destiny of his subjects he was power¬ 
ful as Saturn.’ These inscriptions were engraved under the directions of Jahangir 
and show the flourishes of his temperament, as compared to the simple gran¬ 
deur of Akbar’s mind. Except for the words ‘Allahu Akbar. Jalla Jalalahu’ 
Akbar did not want any other inscriptions in his mausoleum; and the grand¬ 
iloquent inscriptions we have on the gateway and the uppermost floor are 
the work of Jahangir. 



Agra Fort 

On the walls of the Khas Mahal a number of Persian couplets have been 
inscribed. They are panegyrics to Shah Jahan who rebuilt this part of the 
palace in white marble. They say: 

‘Here in this delightful palace which is built to a great height on spacious 
foundations, one is nearer heaven. Its parapet walls, perforated like the teeth 
of a saw, look beautiful when seen against the sky. The nobleman who makes 
his submission to the emperor here removes the fears of misfortune from his 
life. Here you will find nobility of human nature and grace of imperial gran¬ 
deur. Here has been fastened the chain of justice which can be sounded by 
the humblest subject of the emperor who at all hours of the day and night 
is available to stop his servants from oppressing the lowliest of his peoples. 
The emperor wishes to know all that passes in the minds of the common people. 
Such is the palace, adorned with a thousand splendours, which Shah Jahan, 
a scion of the house of Timur, has built in Agra.’ 

The inscription on the black marble throne near the diwan-i-khas says, 
‘When Prince Salim heir to the crown and imperial seat, ascended this throne 
he assumed the title of Jahangir or the conqueror of the world. He adminis¬ 
tered justice according to the Faith and his sword cut the head of his enemy 
into two halves like twins in the constellation Gemini. This auspicious throne 
will be the asylum of the many chiefs and rulers of Hindusthan. It was made 
in the year 1011 Hijri.’ 

The inscription over the front row of pillars in the Pearl Mosque is a 
panegyric to Shah Jahan and runs as follows: ‘This sacred mosque is so bright 
that compared to it the resplendent dawn looks pale like the dusk of the evening 
and its lustre is more dazzling than sunlight itself. It is erected on high ground 
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and its towers touch the sky. Its foundations are solid as piety and its turrets 
as brilliant as the meridian sun. The flower base of its pinnacles reflects light 
in all directions like rays of light from a cluster of stars or jets of water from a 
series of fountains. Its gilded pinnacles are brighter than stars and its arches 
are like the Crescent moon on Id. This mosque stands inside the magnificent 
fort of Akbarabad (Agra) as the seven planets stand out in the night sky. As 
the clouds form a halo round the moon, so also this mosque gives an aura of 
mercy to the mighty emperor. Just as the clouds round the sun indicate the 
coming of beautiful rain, so also this mosque so near the imperial throne 
indicates the beneficence of his character. It is a beautiful mansion like a 
precious pearl. Never before was a mosque built entirely of pure marble and 
so harmonious and perfect in its proportions. This mosque was built by Shah 
Jahan, a Solomon in magnificence, an Abraham in honour, a King of Kings 
who has adorned the face of Islam, the shadow of God on earth, the protector 
of his peoples, the strength of his statesmen, the defender of justice and mercy, 
a ruler under whose benign reign the prosperity and well-being of the people 
vied with the bounties promised in paradise, both the laws of State and of 
religion are upheld by him, his dignity vies with that of the heavens, his anger 
is harsher than hell fire, the traditions of the State are strengthened by him, 
justice obtains supremacy from him, he ever fights the infidels, he is the pillar 
on which hea\enly faith and laws of state are balanced, he is the centre from 
which radiate justice and good administration, victory follows him; such is 
the valiant emperor, Shahibuddin Mohammad, with the title of Shah Jahan 
(the King of the World), the second lord after Timur born in the fortunate 
conjunction of the planets Venus and Jupiter. This building was completed 
in seven years at a net cost of 3 lakhs of rupees from the imperial treasury to¬ 
wards the end of the 26th year of the emperor’s reign corresponding to the 
year 1063 Hijri.’ ‘May it please God, the only true God, that because of the 
good and kind actions of this sovereign, the defender of the Faith, all his sub¬ 
jects be impelled to virtuous deeds. And may the guidance of the State in the 
right way lead to the good of this righteous sovereign, who has submitted to 
God, O Lord of the Universe! Amen.’ 


Fatehpur Sikri 

In the royal bedroom of Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri a Persian poem is ins- 
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cribed consisting of four stanzas, one stanza being inscribed over each of the 
four doorways. It reads: 

‘The floor of this chamber is so polished and brilliant that it can serve as 
the looking glass for the dwellers in paradise; the room is kept so clean that 
any dust inside will be finer than the collyrium used by the ladies to beautify 
their eyes and eyelashes; the palace in every respect has as good amenities as 
are available to the virtuous in paradise; and to sum it all it cannot be gain¬ 
said that the palace is as magnificent as paradise itself.’ 

The following inscription is to be found on the Gateway of the tomb of 
Shaikh Salim Chishti: 

‘This is the tomb of Shaikh Salim, the asylum of faith and the Saint of 
the pious sect, who in piety and nearness to God is like Juned and Typhur, 
who is the scion of the house of Chishti, a chosen descendant of Farid, sur- 
namcd Ganj Shakar. “Know yourself and submit to Truth” This chronogram 
w'ill give the date of his death.’ On the main arch of the mosque in Shaikh 
Salim Chishti’s mausoleum is an inscription which reads: 

‘In the time of the emperor Akbar, who has enforced the discipline of the 
State on all his subjects, the pious Shaikh of the age (Shaikh Salim Chishti) 
laid out this mosque which because of its chasteness deserves reverence like 
the great mosque in Mecca.’ The year of completion of this mosque is to be 
found in the chronogram “duplicate of the Holy Place” (i.e. 979 Hijri or A.D. 
1571). 

On the eastern wall of the inner verandah of the buland darwaza or the 
high gateway is the following inscription in Persian: 

‘His Majesty, the King of Kings, of heavenly dignity, the shadow of God 
on earth, Jalaluddin Mohammad Akbar Padshah, after the conquest of the 
country of the Deccan called Dandesh, which territory was formerly known as 
Khandesh, arrived at Fatehpur Sikri in the 46th year of his reign corresponding 
to 1010 Hijri and then proceeded to Agra. So long as earth and sky endure 
and creation lasts in this world, so long may the name of his majesty be linked 
with that of heaven and be remembered.’ 

‘And Jesus said, “The world is a bridge; pass over it but build no house 
on it. He who will reflect on the day of Judgment will gain everlastingly. 
Worldly pleasures are for the moment. Spend then thy life in good deeds and 
remember that the reward you get for good deeds is invaluable.” ’ 

On the western wall is the following inscription: 

‘He that stands up to prayer but has not his heart in it, verily he does 
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not obtain nearness to God, but draws himself away from Him. Your lasting 
possession is what you give in the name of God; your best bargain is selling 
this world for the next and piety is a world where nothing decreases. What is 
it worth in the end if you acquire a throne and live in a palace decorated with 
gold ? All the glamour in the world is like the glimmer of the looking glass. 
Do not accept more in the reflection than what you can find in the onlooker.’ 
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The Timurid Rulers of Hindustan 


BABUR—Zahiruddin Muhammad Babur [1483-1530] 

He was descended on the male side from Timur and on the distaff side from 
Chcngiz Khan. After the death of his father in 1494 he became the ruler of the small 
State of Ferghana, later known as Khokand, in Uzbekistan. His great amntion in life 
was to capture Samarkand, the capital of Timur. On three occasions he occupied Samar¬ 
kand but each time he was ousted by his opponents. On the third occasion in 1501, 
he was decisively driven out of Samarkand, and had to flee from his ancestral State 
of Ferghana also. He then crossed the Pamirs, establishing himself in Kabul, and 
launched a series of raids on India. India was then divided into numerous principalities 
and the cavalry and artillery of Babur proved so superior to those of his adversaries 
that th'e whole of North India was conquered by him. He defeated the Afghan ruler o 
Delhi (Ibrahim Lodi) at Panipat in 1526, the Hindu Rajputs near Agra m 15*/ and 
the chiefs of Bihar and Bengal near Patna m 1528 He died in lo30 at Agm but his 
body was later taken to Kabul and buried in a garden chosen by Babur himself for his 

last resting place. 

HUMAYUN—Muhammad Humayun [1508-1556] 

n death in 1530 Humayun succeeded to his father’s recent conquests 

in Northern India consisting of the provinces of Delhi, Agra, Oudh, Bihar and Bengal, 
while his brother, Mirza Kamran, succeeded to the old provinces of Kabul and Lahore. 
The Afghan chief of Bengal, Sher Shah by name, proved himself an energetic <ulei 
and able general, defeating Humayun in 1539 and forcing him to flee to Persia. His 
! uw was born in 1542 in Umarkot-a small fortress in North Sind-where 
mn, i » j by his brother Kamran had temporarily halted during lus flight to 
Pe^AfteT the death of Sher Shah, Humayun returned to Kabul and then to India. 
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He defeated Sher Shah’s son in 1555 and re-occupied Delhi and Agra. He died in 1556 
after a fall from the steps of his library from where he was hurrying down to offer prayers 
on hearing the azan of the moulvi. He was buried in Delhi. 


AKBAR—Jalal-uddim Muhammad Akbar [1542-1605] 

Akbar was the greatest ruler of medieval India. He was born in Umarkot in Sind 
where his parents had taken refuge after their flight from Hindusthan. He spent his 
childhood in Kabul under the guardianship of his uncle. In 1555, he accompanied 
his father to claim Babur’s empire in Northern India. Humayun died in 1556 and 
Akbar had practically to establish the rule of his forefathers afresh. He was a great 
general and a sound administrator. His empire extended from the Amu Dariya in 
Central Asia to the Godavari in South India and from Sind and Gujrat in the west to 
Bengal and the frontiers of Assam in the east. He regulated the finances of the kingdom 
and completed the village-to-village survey of all cultivated land in the empire. He 
also fixed the imperial dues in money instead of as a portion of the gross produce. His 
administrative policy can be summarised as universal toleration or Sulh-i-Kul. All 
his subjects, Hindus and Muslims, were treated alike, and were appointed to important 
posts strictly according to merit. He abolished the poll-tax on Hindus and there were 
no restrictions on their religious observances and practices. He also claimed to be the 
chief interpreter of religion or mujtahid and had this view confirmed by the Muslim 
ulemas or divines of his capital city. In short he was a benevolent dictator, tolerant 
and broad-minded. He married Hindu Rajput princesses to secure the loyalty of the 
Rajput warriors and his heir, Jahangir, was the issue of such a union. 

Akbar died in 1605 and was buried in Sikandra near Agra. 

JAHANGIR—Nuruddin Muhammad Jahangir [1569-1627] 

He was named Salim after the Sheikh of Sikri, to whose humble house the Hindu 
Queen of Akbar and mother of Jahangir had gone for safe delivery. He was thus the 
first of the Timurid Rajputs. A few years before his father’s death, he had assumed 
some of the paraphernalia of royalty such as yak tails, royal seal and panja fi.e. impres¬ 
sion of the entire hand), and imperial titles. But a reconciliation took place between 
father and son before Akbar’s death. In 1605 he became Emperor. He continued the 
acbninistrative traditions established by his father. He was addicted to wane and in 
his later years came more and more under the influence of his beautiful but sagacious 
wife, Nur Jahan. He preserved the empire built by his father except for the province 
of Kandahar and Quetta which was lost to the Persians. 

It was during Jahangir’s time that Sir Thomas Roe, the British ambassador, came 
to Agra and obtained th emperor’s permission to establish British trading depots in 
Surat. Jahangir initiated the practice of leaving Agra the capital in the summer months 
in, Kashmir, which was later followed by British Governors-General who moved from 
Calcutta to Simla in summer. He died in 1627 while returning from Kashmir and was 
buried in Lahore. 
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SHAH JAHAN— Shihabuddin Muhammad Shah Jahan [bom 1592, deposed 

1658, died 1666] 

He was the second son of Jahangir. His mother was a Rajput princess. He married 
Arjumand Bano, the niece of Nur Jahan, Jahangir’s favourite wife who was of Persian 
descent. His father-in-law, Asaf Khan, was the brother of Nur Jahan and Prime Minister 
of the empire at the time of the death of Jahangir. Asaf Khan cleverly manipulated 
affairs at the court in favour of Shah Jahan, as the Timurid throne according to the 
rules of Chengiz Khan belonged to the son of Khusrau, the eldest son of Jahangir, who 
had been blinded and executed during his father’s lifetime for rebellion. Shah Jahan 
succeeded to the throne in 1627 and ruled till 1658 when he was imprisoned and the 
throne usurped by Aurangzeb, Shah Jahan’s third son. He died in 1666 in captivity 
in Agra Fort, and was buried in the mausoleum he himself had built for his wife, Mumtaz 
Mahal. 

Shah Jahan was an able general and sound administrator. He continued the liberal 
policies of the empire and it was during his reign that the prosperity of the people was 
at its zenith. He looked after his subjects as a father looks after his children and was 
regarded with great love and respect by the populace. In spite of this, when Am angzeb 
defeated the imperial army under Dara Shikoh, the eldest son of the emperor, the 
people and the noblemen at Agra did not raise any voice on behalf of their aged king. 
It was the army that had finally decided the succession. Shah Julian w as a gi cat patron 
of the fine arts and the most graceful and the best known buildings of medieval India 
were constructed by him. The most famous of these are the Taj Mahal and the Moti 
Masjid (Pearl Mosque) at Agra and the Jama Masjid (Great Mosque) and the Fort 
at Delhi. He also commissioned the celebrated Peacock Throne of the Timurid Rajputs, 
said to be worth £ 6,000,000 in those days. The throne was later seized as booty by the 
Persian invader, Nadir Shah, who sacked Delhi in 1739. 


AURANGZEB—Mohi-ud-dm Muhammad Aurangzeb Alamgir [1618-1707] 

He was the third son of Shah Jahan and Mumtaz Mahal. He was deeply religious 
and lived a life of staunch Islamic piety. He was governor of the Deccan (South) when 
Shah Jahan fell seriously ill and Dara Shikoh, the eldest son, attempted to proclaim 
himself the next emperor. The veterans of the imperial army had been concentrated in 
the Deccan as the frontiers of the empire were being extended in that region in Shah 
Tahan’s time after the efforts to conquer Central Asia and Kandahar had proved un¬ 
successful. With this military advantage and his stratagems Aurangzeb duped his 
brothers in turn and himself usurped the throne. 

Aurangzeb with the blood of his uterine brothers on his hands and the odium of 
having usurped the Timurid throne during the lifetime of his father, tried to exonerate 
himself by recourse to religious persecution. He reversed the policies ot Akbar and 
imposed the hated poll-tax on Hindus, destroyed their temples wherever possible, and 
increased the tax on the produce of land from Akbar’s one-third to one-half of the gross 
produce. The inevitable outcome was widespread disaffection with the result that the 
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emperor’s authority extended only to the neighbourhood of the camps of the com- 
manders of the imperial army. Kabul, Punjab, Rajputana, the whole of the south and 
large parts of Hindusthan, i.e. North India were in constant revolt which even spread 
to the outskirts of the capital cities of Delhi, Agra and Lahore. 

Aurangzeb before his death had reduced the empire, built by Babur and consolidated 
by Akbar, to anarchy and internal dissension. The people still remembered with nostalgic 
affection the days of Akbar and Shah Jahan and turned those days of benevolent imperial 
rule into a legend. Aurangzeb spent the major part of his life in conflict with his subjects 
and his feudatories who had risen in revolt and died at the head of his armies in the South 
in 1707, 'leaving his successor a legacy of anarchy’, and bankruptcy. He lies buried in 
Aurangabad in a lonely and austere grave. 
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Appendix 

SOME MEASUREMENTS OF THE MONUMENTS 

The Taj 

Some heights from the general level of the garden are given below: 


Feet 

To the red sandstone platform 4 

To the marble platform 22£ 

To the top of the four minarets 162 

To the centre of the arch in the main gate 89 

To the level of the roof 116 

To the top of the marble dome 213 

To the top of the brass pinnacle 243 


The main Taj enclosure is 1860 feet by 1000 feet and covers an area of 42 acres. 
The marble platform of the mausoleum is 313 feet square. The outer gate is 100 feet 
high and has a stone platform in front measuring 211 feet by 86 feet. 

Itmad-ud-daula 

The enclosure is 540 feet square, i.e. nearly seven acres in all and is divided into 
four equal segments. The platform on which the tomb stands is 150 feet square and its 
height is nearly 3 feet from the level of the garden. The tomb itself is nearly 70 feet 
square and the pavilion on the first floor is 27 feet square. 

Sikandra 

The enclosure covers an area of nearly 150 acres. The tomb itself is on a platform 
400 feet square. The building is 320 feet square and the height of the first storey is 30 
feet from the platform. The second storey is 186 feet square and rises nearly 15 feet. 
The third and fourth storeys are also nearly 15 feet in height each and the built-up 
area gradually diminishes. The topmost or fifth storey consists of the white marble 
enclosure 157 feet square. The turrets on the topmost storey are nearly 100 feet above 
the level of the ground. 

The raised sandstone terraces connecting the tomb with the four gates are nearly 
75 feet wide. The main gateway, built in two storeys, is 138 feet by 100 feet and its 
height is 75 feet. In front of it is the sandstone platform 242 feet by 87 feet. The 
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archway on the main gate is 61 feet by 44 feet with a small door, 14 feet by 18 feet, 
as the entrance. The other gates are smaller constructions but similar in design and of 
nearly the same height. 

Agra Fort 

The total length of the front walls is nearly one mile and a half. The height of the 
outer wall is 65 feet from the paved ditch between the walls and the height of the inner 
wall is 105 feet. 

Jahangir’s bath-tub is hewn out of a single block of sandstone. It is 25 feet in 
circumference and 5 feet in depth. The walls are more than 6 inches thick. 

Jahangir’s mahal is 288 feet by 261 feet from the outside and the open courtyard 
inside is 76 feet square. 

The Khas Mahal of Shah Jahan has a central hall, 70 feet by 40 feet, and has an 
open portico of the same size in front. The two pavilions for the daughters on either 
side are 54 feet by 19 feet each and consist of a central hall 22 feet long and two side- 
rooms each 16 feet long. 

The Anguri bagh or garden of grapes is 220 feet by 169 feet with a central plat- 
from 48 feet square and raised footpaths 18 feet wide. The octagonal tower has each 
wall 18 feet on the inside and the adjoining hall with the shallow fountain is 40 feet by 
22 feet. 

The diwan-i-khas has an inner hall 40 feet by 26 feet and an outer hall 73 feet 
by 33 feet. The throne terrace which was once covered is 116 feet by 92 feet. 

The court of the Pearl Mosque is 158 feet by 154 feet and the tank in the middle is 
38 feet square. The mosque proper is 160 feet by 56 feet. 


Fatehpur Sikri 

The diwan-i-am or court of public audience is 369 feet by 181 feet. The king’s 
residence, the treasury, the school and the ibadat khana lie in a great quadrangle 756 
feet by 272 feet. The king’s residence proper lies in a part of this great court which was 
originally partitioned by a stone wall and measures 211 feet by 153 feet. The tank in 
this court is 96 feet square. The room of the emperor on the first floor is only 14 feet square. 

The ground floor of the panch mahal measures 72 feet by 58 feet and has 84 
pillars. 

Mariam’s house is 60 feet by 48 feet. 

The ladies’ palace has an inner court measuring 179 feet by 162 feet. 

The enclosure of Shaikh Salim Chishti’s mausoleum is 360 feet by 439 feet from the 
inside. The cloisters on die three sides are 38 feet deep and the mosque on the west is 
288 feet long and 65 feet deep. 

The great gateway is 134 feet high from the pavement in front to the top of one of 
the fillials. The pavement itself is 42 feet above the level of the road from the town. 

The marble platform of Shaikh Salirn Chishti’s tomb is three feet high from ground 
level and is 48 feet square. The verandah is 12V 2 feet wide and the inner chamber 
measures I 6 V 2 feet on ^ ie * ns ’^ e ’ die sides being equal in length* 
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1 . Shah Johan, ‘Th, Builder of the Taj' 
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2. Taj Mahal from the gateway 
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3 « Taj from Agra Fort 
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5 . ^ he Majesty oj the Taj 
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6. c Remembrances" 
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7. Taj—silhouette 
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10. Taj Mahal—a close view 
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11. Cenotaph of Mumtaz Mahal 
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13. Jahangiri Mahal inside the Agra Fort 
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14. A has Mahal, Agra Fort , with Taj in the background 
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15. Shish Mahal inside the Agra Fort 
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16 . Mimmman Burj in the Agra Fort 
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19. Moti Masjid, Agra Fort 
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27 . Buland Darwaza, Fatehpur Sikri 
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32. Minaret at TV. W. corner, Itmad-ud-daula, with visitors 
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